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' Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 
, FOR HANDLING CARS 


nes baueaee a, | ENE Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Or wherever it is necessary to move cars with- ya 
out a Switch Engine. ame 
= May be set at any angle with driying shaft or 
=— yailroad track, and occupy any space that can 
most conveniently be spared for the purpose. 
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JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.,; New York. 
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Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1306 Union Avenue, 


- KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 


tra Charge. 
proved 
nished at Shortest Notice. 
Orrice oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, Kan., March 9, 1885. 
DeEar Srr:—In answer to your recent favor will 
pay, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and éco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C. SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
RossyitiE£, Kan., March 5, 1885, 
Dear Srmr:—I desire to say, that by following 
lans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
urnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Il,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A. C, SHERMAN. 


OFFicE oF Tupor, Exvzi0orr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houton, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DEAR Sir:—We like the plan of our ‘Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
ofthe size of ours the plans could be improve 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. ‘The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


We 


Victor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 
Jarehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exziorr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed. 
PLEASANTON, KAN,, March 5, 1885. 

Dear Sm:—The Elevators you designed for us 

at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 

tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 

work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 

Yours very truly, B. F. Buaxzr & Co. 


Bryson, Hou & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

Dear Smr:—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure im saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest oe satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours 

BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. 


Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 


Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 


whether he infringes or not. 


We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. 


(2s~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 


tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 
J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


iE. B&B. FREENMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, ITL1.. 


W/JRA. Ea. 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


BENT, 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 


plication. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Su 
aitention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


LENNOX MACHINE cCo., 
MARSHALLTOWN. LOWA. 


t Hangers, Shafting, 
Saat Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
achinery. Get prices of 


IRON ROOFING COMPANY* 


New Lisbon, - Ohio. 
—Manufacturets and Wholesale Dealers in— 
HOLTON’S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 
CRIMPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- 
ED ROOFING and CEILING. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Catalogue 
and prices mailed on application. 


Nearly 7,000,000 feet in use. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, TLL. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


I.. D. RICHARDS, President. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Go, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


———_ MANUFACTURE 


ENGINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Mangers especially adapt- 
ea to ELEVATOR AND tipi I EE ES Furnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We aleo keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. jas"Special attention given to Repairing. 


Tf you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 
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Correspondence — 
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a BEST MILL 


EARTVEZ 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 
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Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 33 


GRAVES? BOILER COMPOUND 


Will Remove Scales fi 


From any Boiler, and by its continued use keep them 
from Forming. Red 


Put up in 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 pound packages, and sold at 15 cents per pound, 


Address F. W. CLARKE, 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE H. W. SMITH “STANDARD” 
IRON ROOFING, SIDING, 
. AND CEILING. 


The use of iron as a building material has now become 
so general that any argument as to its utility would be 
superfluous. Not only has iron largely supplanted 
wood, brick, and stone for the interior portions of build- 
ings, but has also been very extensively adopted in vari- 
ous forms for exterior portions, the roofs and sides of 
wooden buildings. So great.has been the advantage of 
metallic goods for this purpose that millions of dollars 


roofing. ~The iron will last as long as sufficiently pro- 
tected. The size of sheets is twenty-eight inches wide 
by ninety-six inches or more long. The covering width 
on the roof, when the side seams are formed, is twenty- 
five inches, or two and one-twelfth feet from center to 
center of standing seams. The weightis about eighty 
pounds per square. 

The illustration on this page gives a general idea of 
the application of the roofing and different kinds of sid- 
ing, to buildings. The illustration on the next page 
shows the method of laying the iron roofing. 

For grain elevators Messrs. I’. C. Snyder & Co. make a 


worth of iron roofing, siding, etc., are annually sold, and | corrugated iron siding, which they assure us has proven 


the trade is increasing. The H. W. 
Smith “Standard” Roofing, Siding, 
and Ceiling, made by T. C. Snyder & 
Co , is offered to the public as com- 
bining all of the best characteristics 
of a metal roofing and building mate- 
rial. Itis suitable for grain elevat- 
ors, warehouses, dwellings, stores, 
barns, factories, mills, rinks, sheds, 
cotton gins, sugar houses, and for 
every kind of building requiring a 


cheap, safe, and durable, and fire, 
lightning, water, wind, and rust-proof 
covering. The roofing has a sheet 
and cap combined elastic joint, made 
by asimple system, by snugly fold- 
ing the edges and fastenings into 
firm standing seams, which conform 
to inequalities, thus securing more 


‘uniform tension than can be produced 


by-any other plan of construction, 
and never become loose. 

This Roofing can be attached to 
either iron or tin gutters and valleys. It forms its own 
ridge and hip caps by a seam combined with the roof, 
easily formed and nice in appearance. None but the 
best charcoal iron, soft steel, and calamined iron is used 
for this plan. Common iron would not endure the fold- 
ing. Every sheet is carefully inspected, and imperfect 
ones thrown out. The cdges are trimmed with squaring 

shears, then painted on both sides by a painting machine, 
‘that does the work more perfectly than can be done by 
hand. 

The materials used are pure boiled linseed oil, mixed 
with the best iron ore paint. This constitutes the best 
paint known for iron, and isin perfect aflinity with it. 
The iron is all box annealed and free from scale, hence 
the paint adheres tenaciously and will not blister nor rub 
off. 

The gauge of iron is No. 26, which is the best to use, as 
heavier gauges cannot be folded into tight seams.. The 
durability depends on the quality and the paint and not 
on thickness. Paint is the protection of all metallic 
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IRON ROOFING AND SIDING APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. 


best in experience. The size of the corrugations is 3 
inches by %, or 2 inches by 14 deep, length of sheets 3114 
inches, covering width 24 inches from center to center of 
outside corrugations, and each sheet lays 24x30 inches, 
and contains five square feet. Every other corrugation 
is punched for nails three inches from lower edge, as 
shown in cut. 

Messrs Snyder & Co., Canton, Ohio, have issued a neat 
illustratedcatalogue describing their goods, which they 
will takepleasure in sending to parties who write for it; 
and they will answer all inquiries as well from interested 


parties. KS 


A 


? Casselton, Dak., has a resident, Mr. O. E. Jones, who 
is a mascot for the wheat bears. Every time he goes to 
Duluth, wheat goes down. He went there the other day, 
and according to custom, wheat started on the down 
grade. Every member of the Duluth Board signed the 
following short and pithy petition: “Jones, please go 
home. We will give you five dollars apiece if you will.” 


‘ [For the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | 
THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE FUT- 
URE—COSMIC COMMERCE AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


No. III. 


We stand now upon the verge of opportunities as great 
as those which dawned upon the world when the great 
result of the voyage of Columbus became known in Eu- 
rope. And this only in a relative sense, for in reality 
they are actually far greater and far better in every 
good sense. Western Europe anda part of the Ameri- 
cas, and the contiguous islands, soon 
felt the new and wonderful impulse 
from that voyage. Eastern Europe, 
Asia, all the Americas, and the world 
felt it, but not so directly or so speed- 
ily. But the whole Eastern Hemis- 
phere speedily felt the beneficent 
effect of the Suez Canal, and the 
whole Western Hemisphere, Asia, 
and the East Indies will speedily and 
greatly feel the beneficial effects of 
the completion of the great work at 
Darien, which will end the vapid 
discussion of 300 years as to routes 
and plans for connecting the Western 
Ocean with the vast Pacific. But the 
whole world will feel it, almost as 
speedily, though not in so great a de- 
gree. But the ample share of these 
cosmic benefits, which should fall to 
our country by virtue of our position 
and those natural advantages which 
are the gifts of God will be lost to us, 
or greatly impaired, if the present course, and that of the 
past, is pursued longer, and our obligations to France, 
and to mankind, are longer neglected, ignored, denied, 
or obscured by the shadow of corrupt policies, which 
poison our literature with error, falsehood, and little- 
ness. God is just, and nations are not forgetful of in- 
juries. 

If De Lesseps and his friends are defeated or delayed 
every nation in this hemisphere will be injured; France 
will be deeply injured; all human advancement will be 
delayed, and all the world will know that we have utter- 
ly failed to fulfill a plain and honorable duty, very easy 
for us to do, and loaded with benefits to our country and 
to all our people. All this may not especially injure the 
opposing influences, whose subtle powers have placed us 
in this false position for their own selfish and unwise 
purposes. But it will surely injure our country and its 
people. And the world will note it, and remember it to 
our injury and discredit. And history will record that 
for the great help of France, which secured our country 
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its very existence as a nation, we, for ages, repaid only 
injury and ingratitude, and deserved the dependent po- 
sition upon the markets of England in which we are 
now placed, and that decline in our navigation and mari- 
time power which has no parallel in the history of na- 
tions. 13 

This may be thought too strong language, and to 
some it may be offensive, but it is true, and it is more 
than time that we should realize the full truth and act 
upon it lest the great opportunity which all the ages and 
the continents have ripened may be lost to us. Chris- 
tianity itself is allied with useful physical works, with 
commerce, and with the trade in grain and human food. 
And this is the greatest and most useful work in the 
whole history of the world. And Christianity itself 
may be deeply injured by our failure to help it, and by 
the base destruction and falsehood which is leveled 
against it, as steadily as it was against the work of Suez 
by powerful moneyed and political influences, acting 
through the press. 

Now it is our plain, patriotic, and personal duty, as 
citizens, aa men, and as Christians, to oppose these influ- 
ences, and that at once, and constantly, until they are 
driven back as from a well-defended and impregnable 
wall, and our country and people, more than any other 
on earth, should help De Lesseps and his friends to open 
that particular gate at Darien, and not fear 
to invest money therein, as well as to extend 
a hearty good will to this great work of 
peace and civilization. a 


“appropriations.” Jt always has all the money reauired, 
and never squanders it. Why should we not at once 
place this work of clearance and connection of these 
rivers and lakes of this interior under direction of a 
capable and honest board, representing directly the 
great interests touched by the waters of the Mississippi 
system, the Great Lakes, the Gulf, and this Tlinois con- 
nection, so that every man, woman, and child of this 
Union may have their full, free use forever, as their 
birthright and inalienable inheritance, prepared by God 
in nature, and guarded in the ordinance of 1787? 

The railway men need not fear loss of business. 

England’s annual movement of the one item of coal is 
over 160,000,000 of tons, or in other words forty times 
the gross weight of our annual deliveries of grain at Chi- 
cago and New Orleans combined. And with the work 
at Darien and this home work, the average gross amount 
of the freight movement in our country would soon be 
doubled, as our present annual “output’’ of coal is only 
about one-third that of England. 

Facts and arguments have been paraded long enough. 
What is now needed is the organization of a National 
League in a high, true, and right spirit to carry outa 
few practical, common-sense measures for the u build. 
ing and extension of National and cosmic commerce, 
and our inland and ocean navigation and defensive 


Christendom owes it to its own professions, 
and its own honor, as well as to humanity, 
and to God, to make an effoit to banish 
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work, and indeed by these three works. Why, then, 

should we not advance, wisely and speedily, on these 

lines? W. T. SvacKPoLe. 
Fairbury, Ill. 


A FARMER’S ESTIMATE OF THE 
MIDDLEMAN. 


It is so rarely that a farmer expresses a just apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered the agricultural community 
by the middleman that we transcribe in full the letter of 
a Montgomery county farmer to the Indiana Farmer. 
We are only sorry that we do not know the name of this 
eminently level-headed tiller of the soil. He writes as 
follows: “Is ita fact that one of the ‘true causes of the 
hard times of the farmer is that the price of the produce 
of the farm is established by the middleman or specu- 
lator?’ I maintain that he exercises no such prerogative. 
The market to which he ships his grain or produce 
limits the price he can pay to the farmer, and the great 
law of supply and demand if left untrammeled governs 
the markets of the world. The product of the farm 
when thrown upon the market is subject only to the 
same law that governs the sale of every other kind of 
property. : - 

“The middleman occupies the most unenviable an 
hazardous position in a financial point of 
view of any man in business and realizes 
generally less profits on his investments. 
But it is charged that he makes the price 
for the farmer. It’s true he quotes the price 
he can pay to the farmer but the farmer is 


not compelled to accept it; not any more so 


famine from the humanrace. Until that is 


than the farm laborer is compelled to ac- 


done the human race will continue to be 


cept the wages offered him by the farmer. 


very slow to accept Christianity. And of 


Has not the man who has capital to invest 


physical means to that great end, nothing 


the right to control his investments, whether 


can exceed the importance of the works at 


he be a middleman, a retail dealer or a 


— 


Suez and at Darien. The las’ will bring TI 


farmer ? 


our whole country, and especially the Mis- 
sissippi basin and Great Lake region, into a 
new and more excellent position in every 


“Ts there an intelligent man to be found 


who would engage in business and let his 
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customers name the price at which he 


way than ever before. Without it our ocean 
navigation and maritime power will not be 
upbuilded nor our foreign commerce and 
influence rightly extended. 

Correlative with this work, and concurrent 
with this set of great duties and true inter- 
ests, isthe right economy of inland trans- 
portation. And this includes both railways 
and navigation. And, of all, the key is the 
line from our Northern boundary to the 
Gulf of Mexico via Lake Michigan, the Calumet, 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal, and the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers. This grand central trunk 
for our inland transportation is prepared for in na- 
ture. It is guarded in our organic national law, 
the noble old ordinance of 1787. It is recognized 
by the fixed boundaries of twenty great states of this 
Union, situated upon the waters of the Mississippi and 
the great American Lakes. Of these lakes the north 
coast is the territory of another nation. But of Lake 
Michigan, the shores are wholly ours, and of this lake 
alone of the great system the trend, or course, is north 
and south. 

The work for a suitable connection with the Mississip- 
pi, via the Illinois, was begun sixty-three years ago as an 
admitted measure of National economy and National 
defense. To day it is relatively at least as important as 
then, and actually twenty times as important. Without 
it, and the clearance of the channels of the rivers of the 
Mississippi system of snags and wrecks, the best results 
in the economic development of the resources of our 
country in peace cannot be won. Nor can the putting 
forth of our greatest naval strength in time of war be 
assured without this inland navigation, thus suitably 
cleared and connected. Yet itis a work of only about 
one-tenth the difficulty and cost of that at Darien, so 
bravely begun and so well advanced by our old allies 
and friends. 

How long will we be delayed and deceived by inferior 
measures and false pretenses? How long will we be 
compelled to hear of the vagaries of the Mississippi, 
such as “straightening the river,” “narrowing the Mis. 
sissippi,’”’ “controlling the river,’ etc., etc., etc.? The 
work required is very simple, and does not even require 
anengineer. The United States Light House Board is 
efficient and thorough, and in charge of the most exten- 

-ve coasts in the world. It never has to wait an hour for 
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Gable Edges. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE Cut.—1, The Roofingin Rolls. 2 
lock or Flat Seam. 
7, Man Turning Edges with Tongs. 
Seam or Standing Joint. 


i 


METHOD OF LAYING THK SMITH PATENT 
4, 1-inch Edge Turned Up. 5, 2%-inch Edge Turned up. 
10, Flashing along the Fire Wall. 
12, Eave Trough. 

maritime power. After the great work at Darien the 
most important work remaining in the whole world is 
unquestionably the great Central Asian Transpacific 
Railroad, from the Sea of Japan to the Caspian Sea, re- 
ferred to inthe July number of the AMBRICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

The physics and situation of Asia (and of the world) 
show no other line for a great overland highway, so 
great and so important as this. Ofall the vast area of 
Asia but a small part possesses maritime advantages, and 
most of her territory is secluded from the world. A re- 
gion fully six times as large as the whole United States, 
rich in resources, yet on which our great cereal cannot 
be profitably grown, is thus isolated from the world. 

Asia is the opposite of our country and this continent 
in a most notable particular. There the trend of the 
great mountain chains is east and west, whereas here it 
is north and south. Of these great ranges there are in 
Asia four, two lying to the north of the 40th parallel of 
north | ititude, and two to the south of it. Hence the 
proposed line would certainly have no greater engineer- 
ing difficulties to encounter than those our engineers 
have overcome in building our lines of railway westward 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Pekin, Kash- 
gar, Samarkand, Bokhara, the Great Wall of China, and 
the centre of the Sea of Japan and the Caspian are upon 
or near that line. And of the American Pacific Railway 
system this great Asian line is unquestionably the proper 
transpacific projection. Completing, as it would, belts of 
steam travel and transportation around the world, 
through the heart of the temperate zone, there is no 
high political or commercial interest in Russia, China, 
Corea, or Japan but would probably favor its being built 
by Americans, and with American rails. And certainly 
there is no high political, commercial, or social interests 
in our country, or even in all America, North and South, 
or even in Europe, but would be promot‘d by such a 


IRON ROOFING. 


The Roofing as Unrolled. 
6, Cleats or Fusten- 
8, Man Folding Edges with Seamers. 
11, Lap to turn Down at Eaves ard 


should purchase wheat, corn, oats, wool, 
beef, pork, or any other article? How long 
would he remain in business and let none 
but the ‘honest farmers’ themselves make 
the price for him? [ esteem it no innovation 
upon the rights of the farmer for a man 
who has capital to engage in the purchase 
of the products of the farm; instead of it 
being a detriment to the farmer it is decid— 
edly to his advantage. The middlemen are 
| as essential to the producer and manufacturer as the post- 
master is to the publishers of newspapers and letter 
writers, and in my opinion there would be just as much 
good sense in abolishing the postal service, and each 
person delivering his own mail, as to dispense with the 
middlemen and have the producer to deliver his produce 
tothe consumer himself. Instead of the middlemen 
being supported by the farmer they support themselves, 
and while so doing they greatly advance the interest of 
the farmer. How much cheaper could you, Mr. Editor, 
supply your many readers with the Indiana Farmer 
were you to adopt the folly of (no middlemen) und de- 
liver the papers yourself? Why does the farmer volun- 
tarily support this pauper (middleman) by selling him 
the product of his farm when he has equal facilities to 
goto the market himself? Is it not because he has 
learned by experience that he can realize more money 
by selling to the middleman than he could by shipping 
his produce, grain or stock himself? The Grange move- 
ment fully illustrated the fallacy of the anti-middlemen 
theory. To dispose of them the more effectually they 
rented rooms, hired clerks and became middlemen them- 
selves. Some over-zealous ones thought the farmer’s 
years of jubilee had come, but it only required a few 
months’ experience to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
theory.” 


3, Cross- 


9, Finished 


Death from suffocation in grain bins is of remarkably 
frequent occurrence. Not a week passes but we hear of 
some one, generally a child, who has been smothered in 
yrain while playing in the bins. Mills and elevators 
should not be playgrounds for children. 

Nebraska Farmer—“Say, Mr. Railroad Man, if you 
ask all my corn is worth for hauling it to market, what 
do I take for my labor, my taxes, and wear and tear of 
farming tools? Do I take anything?’ Railroad Man— 
“Why, certainly, man. You can take the cobs.” 
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THE MACDONALD FRICTION 
CLUTCH. 


- A mechanical device of great simplicity and yet of 
equal ingenuity, which bas already enjoyed a large sale, 
is illustrated on this page. The Macdonald Friction 
Clutch is designed to stop and start machinery without 
a jar and to overcome the difficulties which have stood 
in the way of similar contrivances that have been cum- 
bersome, complicated and expensive. The aim has been 
to offer a friction clutch simple in construction and pow- 
erfulin action at a price which would insure a ready 
sale to the machinery -using public. 

The Macdonald Clutch consists of an iron ring expand- 
ed against the interior diameter of a wood-filled cylinder 
by means of toggles, which are operated by the lever 
shown in cut. A reference to the sectional engraving 
will make the working parts readily understood. Fig. 1 
represents a sectional view of the clutch connecting the 
ends of two shafts, “A” and “B.” ‘T’”’ represents the 
lever which operates the toggles in expanding and con- 
tracting friction ring. /%g. 2 represents the cylinder, into 
which is fitted the hardwood blocks marked ‘‘P.”’ Let- 
ter K indicates the metal ring which is expanded against 
the wood-filled cylinder by means of toggles, “LL.” 


CONTRACTS FOR THE SALE OF: 
GOODS. 


In nearly allthe states there is what is known as a 
statute of frauds, substantially copied from the English 
statute. One section of the statute is as follows: 

“No contract for the sale of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, for the price of thirty do'lars, or upwards, 
shall be allowed to be good, except (A) The buyer 
shall— 

“1, Accept part of the goods so sold, and actually re- 
ceive the same; or, 

“2. Give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or 
in part payment; or 

“3. That some note or memorandum in writing of the 
said bargain be made and signed by the purti:s to be 
charged by such contracts, or their agents thereto law- 
fully authorized.” 

There must be either part of the property delivered, 
or part of the purchase money paid, or there must be 
some writing signed by the parties to be charged, or 
their agents. Attention is directed to this last condition, 
because of the frequency with which mercantile men 
disregard its requirements. There must be a mem- 


orandum (1) of the names of the parties, (2) of the terms 
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THE MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCH AND PULLEY. 


“MM” are the wedges, by means of which adjustment | of the contract, and (3) of the subject-matter of the sale. 


is made for wear of the clutch. These wedges are held 
firmly in place by bolts through straps,“NN.” Where 
clutches are designed to go on to a pulley, the hub of the 
clutch is enlarged to fit hub of pulley. 

In this clutch the lever requires no outside anchorage. 
It can be attached to pulleys or sprocket wheels of any 
size, keyed on, thus preserving intact the clutch if the 
pulley or wheel is broken. 

Before being offered to the public the Macdonald 
Clutch was tested for fully a year in the shops of the 
manufacturers, and they have placed it on the market 
from the knowledge thus gained, that it is a thoroughly 
reliable device. They base their claims for it not only 
on its extreme simplicity, but on its compactness, as it 
occupies very little space on the shaft, and is of a very 
small diameter, considering its power. The friction sur- 
face is entirely of end wood (hard maple), working 
against iron. There is no abrasion or cutting, since when 
the clutch is out of gear it runs entirely free, thus re- 
quiring no oil. The wood in the clutch is so put in that 
when worn it can be taken out and built up underneath, 
thus making a saving in repairs. 

This excellent device, of which a large number have 
_ been cold and are in practical use, is made by the WEB- 
stER & Comstock Mve. Co., 125 and 127 Ontario street, 
Chicago, well known to millers and the grain handling 
public as the manufacturers of a large line of special 
goods and machinery. They will communicate with all 
interested parties who may address them. 


— 


nw The total yield of the wheat crop in Dakota, it is said, 
will not exceed 12,000,000 bushels, 


The names of both buyer and seller must distinctly 
appear in the memorandum. The ‘signature of both 
parties is not necessary to the validity of the memo- 
randum, but it must be signed by the party to becharged 
and the name of the other party must appear as the 
promisee. “If a mutual contract is made, and one of 
the parties gives the other a memorandum in pursuance 
of the statute, but neglects to take from the other a cor- 
responding memorandum, he has but himself to blame 
if be is unable to compel its performance while he is 
bound to the other party. The difficulty is not that the 
contract as originally entered into is not mutual, but that 
one of the parties has not the evidence which the statute 
has made indispensable to its enforcement. It may be 
enforced against a party who has subscribed a note or a 
memorandum of it, though the other party by not hav- 
ing signed is, by the express words of the statute, freed 
from its obligation.”—(Fenley vs. Stewart, 5 Sanf. [s. c.] 
101.) 

The name of the party to be charged may be at the 
head, or at the foot, or inthe body of the memorandum. 
It may be written in ink, or pencil, or otherwise; or it 
may not be written, but printed (e. g., where a common 
bill-head is used with the vendor’s name printed), or it 
may be stamped. It seems that asignature by mark of 
the party, or even his initials, would be sufficient. When 
the party did not actually sign the memorandum, and 
his name appears only in the body of it, he will be 
bound only on the supposition that he intended to bind 
himself thereby; and if the facts of the case disprove 
such an intention, he will not be bound. Whether the 
signature is sufficient, depends upon the intention with 
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which the party affixed his name, and the intention 
must be gathered from the face of the instrument. The 
signature must appear to be a final signature. The face 
of the memorandum must show that no other signature 
was intended—it must show an intention of the party to 
admit his liability upon the contract. 

The memorandum may be signed by the “party to be 
charged, or his agent thereto lawfully authorized.” 
Verbal authori'y is sufficient for either a general or a 
special agent. The principal is bound, although the 
agenthad no authority, if he ratifies the agent’s act. 
The agent may sign either his own or his principal’s 
name. Auctioneers and brokers are considered agents 
of both parties. 

The memorandum may be executed at any time sub- 
sequent to the formation of the contract by the parties, 
and before suit is brought. The terms of tbe contract 
should be stated so as to be completely intelligible with- 
out reference to verbal testimony. Verbal testimony is 
not admissible to prove the terms of the contract. If 
specific price is agreed on, it must be given. If no price 
is agreed on, the law will fix a reasonable price. The 
same remarks are applicable to the time of delivery. 

If the contract of sale is conditional, the memoran- 
dum must show it. 

In short, the memorandum must give the full terms of 
the contract; e. g., the credit to be given, the interest to 
be paid, time and place of the delivery of the gcods, 
warranty of the quality of the goods, description of the 
property contracted for, etc., if agreed on. 

Subsequent verbal change of the terms of the contract 
is invalid, and the original contract, as contained in the 
Inemorandum in writing, may be enforced. This is the 
general rule. 

The whole memorandum, or all the terms, need not be 


FIG. 2. 


in one paper; but may be in several papers, referring to 
each other, or manifestly referring to the same contract; 
or in a correspondence, at the time or subsequent, pro- 
vided all the terms of the contract can be thereby settled. 
It matters not to whom the letters are addressed. 

A writing signed, recognizing a previous one not 
signed, that contains the terms of the contract, will be 
sufficient. 

The memorandum must show a concluded contract of 
sale, not simply negotiations for a sale. It may be that 
the memorandum need not be delivered, but the safest 
practice is to have it delivered; as the evidence of the 
f ct that the memorandum was made and signed is then 
more likely to be preserved. 


CEREAL GRAINS AND WEIGHTS. 


The recent report of the chemist of the Agricultural .~ 
Department at Washington shows that the highest 
weight of wheat per bushel reached is in Colorado, 
where it is 68.6 pounds. The lowest belongs to the 
grains of Alabama, where it was 48 pounds. In oats the 
average for the whole country per bushel is 37.2 pounds, 
the lightest again coming from Alabama, 24.7 pounds, 
and the heaviest from Colorado, 48.8 pounds. Dakota 
comes very close, the weight being 48.6 pounds. In rye 
the lightest weight isin New York, 56.2 pounds per 
bushel, and the heaviest in Vermont, 64.1 pounds, the 
average for the country being 60.9 pounds. 


India has a greater acreage of wheat than the United 
States. 
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BOWSHER’S COMBINATION GRIND- 
ING MILL. 


We give on this page several illustrations of Bowsher’s 
Combination Grinding Mill, a device for grinding feed 
suitable for the wants of millers, warehousemen, stock- 
men, etc., for grinding all sorts of small grain, such as 
oats, corn, screenings, cotton seed, oil cake, etc., while 
at the same time it will crush corn and cob, and grind 
any small grain while crushing, in any proportion de- 
sired. 

Fig. 1 shows the No. 6 mill complete, with elevator, 
though the latter is not necessarily a part of the mill, 
and the mill is sold without it, when so desired. F%g. 
2 shows the same mill without elevator. The hopper is 
a large one with a partition, as shown in Fg. 2; one side 
of the partition being used for ear corn and the other for 
small grain. Either side will hold nearly two bushels of 
grain. The top of the hopper is three feet from the 
floor, making it convenient to fill. The frame of the 
mill is one solid casting in which are the journal boxes, 


which insures their remaining in line with each 
other. The bearing next the driving pulley is 
seven inches long, and the pulley, having a hub 


on one side only, allows the rim of the pulley to 
lap over, so that the center of the belt pulls about 
even with the end of the journal box. The shaft is 
steel, one and eleven-sixteenth inches in diameter. 
To the frame is hinged the upper and lower” halves 
of the case or shell. As shown in Fg. 3, by simply 
withdrawing four pins the lower half can be 
dropped down and the upper half thrown back. 
(See cut.) This is an important feature, as the 
grinders can be changed without disturbing the 


Fig. 2. MILL WITHOUT ELEVATOR. 


journal boxes. The whole change may be made 
in twenty minutes. As will be seen, the grinding 
surface iscone shaped. The grinders, both revoly- 
ing and stationary, are made in four pieces. 

The crushing is done by two spiral steel knives, 
bolted on opposite sides of the shaft. The knives 
are made of the best of tool steel and tempered on 


feature that has never been adopted in any other mill, 
and is a very valuable one, as it enables the work to be 
adjusted to the amount of power available and avoids 
choking the mill. The feed of small grain may be con- 
trolled by this same lever or by the gate in the hopper. 
A spring is provided on the tempering screw so that if 
any hard substance gets in the mill it allows the grinders 
to spring apart, and as a further safety the balance wheel 
is fastened with a wooden break pin, so as to allow the 
mill to stop suddenly. The springs allow articles such 
as nails, screws, gravel, etc., to pass through the mill 
without interruption to the work. 

The No. 8 mill is substantially the same as the No. 6 
mill Cescribed above, varying fromit only in some minor 
details. 6 mill will crush and grind from 20 to 
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GRINDERS. 


the edge. They may be taken off and redressed 


or reground when worn dull. The concave on 
which the crushing is done is a separate casting, 
and made of the same material as the grinders, 
and can readily be taken out and reground or replaced 
when worn dull. 

Inside the hopper, on that part designed for ear corn, 
is a false side or shaker, provided with suitable arms 
and having a peculiar rocking motion, which feeds the 
ears into the crusher. To the lower end of this shaker 
is hinged a balanced apron, which, when the corn is 
thrown into the hopper, drops down nearly to the crush- 
er and allows the corn to fall on the revolving crusher 
knives. If the knives crush faster than the eye takes it 
into the grinders the crushed material collecting under 
the apron causes the apron to raise up and prevent any 
more ears from coming in contact with the crusher 
knives until that already crushed is partially ground 
out, when the apron again drops.down. As will be seen, 
the apron is a feed regulator, and at once adjusts itself 
to just what the grinders will take care of. 

When the power is limited the flow of the crushed 
material into the grinders may be regulated or shut off 
by means of a gate at the eye. The gate is controlled 
by a lever from the under side of the mill. Thisisa 
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MILL WITH ELEVATOR. 


35 bushels of ear corn per hour, or will grind of small 
grain, such as shelled corn, oats, screenings, etc., from 25 
to 60 bushels per hour. The No. 8 mill will crush and 
grind from 15 to 25 bushels of ear corn per hour, and 
will grind from 15 to 30 bushels of small grain per hour. 

The burrs or grinders are made of special. iron, are 
cast smooth and sharp, and are hard as steel. It will be 
noticed from the cone-shape form of the mill that it may 
be allowed to run empty without injury, as the grinders 
will not run together when the grain is out. 

The mills occupy but asmall space, are well built 
throughout, and considering their large capacity, are 
light in weight. The manufacturer, N. P. BowsueEr, 
South Bend, Ind., invites correspondence from parties 
interested in grinding feed, and will answer all inquiries 
addressed to him. 


A German abroad has sown an acre of nettles, which 
he proposes to reap for the fiber, which he claims will 
equal that of flax for coarse bagging, and has perfected 
machinery to heckle and work it. 


FICTITIOUS GRAIN STORAGE. 


Some two years ago, in such sections of the North- 
west where barn room is scarce, a plan was started for 
storing the farmers’ wheat in country elevators, which 
was, seemingly, for the benefit of the wheat raiser; but 
practice has shown that the system rather works the other 
way, and does more harm than good where it is in use 
The practice referred to isthis: The farmer stores his 
wheat in country elevators at one cent per bushel per 
month, signing a contract which gives the elevator man 
the power to ship the wheat to Eastern markets. The 
farmer gets a receipt forthe amount of wheat stored, 
which he either sells to an outside party or borrows 
money on in his owncommunity. The elevator men 


| having power to ship the grain whenever they think’ fit 


to do so, the product of the farmer may already have 
gone into consumption, while the owner of the receipt is 
still waiting for his opportunity to sell. 

“This method of doing business,” said a well-known 
Chicago Board of Trade man on his recent return from 
his annual trip through the Northwest, “has a most per- 
nicious effect on the country communities, turning them 
into regular centers of speculation. Itis a well-known 
fact that three-fourths of the wheat which had been 
stored in elevators and for which the receipts are held by 
outside parties and farmers has been shipped out and 
sold months ago. Another well-known fact is that farm- 


ers hardly ever sell their wheat in store on an advancing 
market, but hold it in the expectation of the market go- 
ing higher until some great depression or panic arrives. 
Of course I am “too charitable to say that the elevator 
men use any undue advantage in reporting the large 
amount of wheat in elevators for the purpose of depress- 


ing prices, but, nevertheless, the country charges them 


_at the present time with just such misrepresentations.” 


The same gentleman estimated that farmers and spec- 
ulators are holding receipts for about 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in country elevators, while the actual quantity 
remaining in store is scarcely more than 1,000,000 bush- 
els, outside of what millers hold for their own use. 
While we admit that the system described above is a 
reprehensible one, its existence can hardly be charged 
to the elevatormen. It is the farmers themselves who 
are to blame. Let them resist the temptation of spec- 
ulating on wheat receipts; let them sell their wheat if 
they are in need of money, and have nothing to do with 
storing in local elevators, and there will be cause for 
complaint. 


THE GREAT ELEVATOR FIRM. 


On Aug. 1 the world-renowned grain firm of Armour, 
Dole & Co., of this city, expired by limitation, and the 
Armour-Munger interest was transferred to other parties. 
Who these parties are has been kept secret; but it is un- 
derstood that Burlington Road officials have secured a 
large interest in the elevators of the firm, which now 
reads Dole & Co. No change, however, will be made, 
either in the management of the elevators or in the 
storage rates. There will probably soon be another 
change in the elevator business of this city. The leases 
of the Illinois Central Road will expire Sept. 1, and it 
is given out that this company has already made arrange- 
ments to insure absolute control over their elevators, 
which step may possibly result in a further reduction of 
grain storage rates in this city. 
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WORRELL’S “HERCULES” 


Manufacturers of starch, salt, fertilizers, brewers, dis- 
tillers, meat packers, and numerous other establishments 


DRIER. | 


| 
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strong spur wheel, its teeth meshing into those of the 
small cog-wheel seen just over it. The latter is keyed 
on a short shaft, on one end of which is placed the large 
cone pulley. The opposite end, in special cases where a 


whose products or offal contain a large percentage of | forced feed is necessary, passes inside of the spout under 


water, are in greatneed of drying machines that are 
more economical in operation, and have greater drying 
ability, than those commonly in use, Some of these 
concerns waste or give away large quantities of refuse, 
containing valuable mutter, because existing drying proc- 
esses are too expensive to permit their utilization. The 

“accompanying fine engi aving is an excellent representa- 
tion of a new drier, designed and especially adapted for 
drying very wet products at a low cost, so as to fully 
meet the wants of the important classes just enumerated. 
It isthe result of much careful study of the science of 
drying, and many extended practical experiments, car- 
ried out through the past four years by a gentleman who 
should be well fitted to cope with the difficult subject, as 
he has been operating or manufacturing drying machin- 
ery for the past fifteen years. 

Heretofore driers for this purpose have generally used 
steam as the heating agent. This is claimed to be a very 
unsatisfactory medium, owing to the unavoidable loss of 
a large portion of the heat energy of the fuel during its 
conversion, its comparative low temperature, waste by 
radiation, and trouble of leaking joints. 
A number are inefficient because they 
are not supplied with a sufficient or 
forced circulation of air for removing 
the moist vapors. Some driers are sim- 
ply heaters. 


the hopper, and is provided with a device for carrying 
the damp substance into the machine. 

It will be understood that the hot products of combus- 
tion in the furnace are in direct contact with the bottom 
of the trough, and parallel air ducts and the inner sides 
of the superheaters; also that although all the air comes 
from a common source that portion entering the trough 
eta the just-mentioned hot channels, will be heated to a 
high degree, while that which enters through the agi- 
tator will be of a cool or nearly natural temperature. 

The operation is simple. After the machinery is put 
in motion by the shaft overhead, and the trougk and con- 
nection are heated by the fire in the furnace, the wet 
stuff, seen in the foreground of the cut, is deposited by 
shovels or mechanical devices into the hopper over the 
right-hand end of the drier. Thence it passes down into 
thetrough. Here it encounters the agitator, and is con- 
stantly commingled and agitated by the flights and scrap- 
ers, the inclination of these gradually moving it along 
the machine. The hot surface of the trough and hot air 


forced into it through the perforations at the sides quick- 


In the present device the direct effects 
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of combustion in the furnace are utilized 
without any expensive and wasteful 
auxiliaries, such as steam boilers, heat- 
ers, stoves, or ovens. This advantageous 
method has not, so far as we know, been 
successfully accomplished before, on ac- 
count of the apparent impossibility of 
governing the high temperature pro- 
duced by the nearness of the fire. This 
is here simply attained by the joint use 


of large forced currents of hot and cool 


air, also acting as moisture removers, at 


all times under easy control of the oper- 


ator, as hereafter described : 

By keeping the cut in view the follow- 
ing description of the construction and 
operation of the “Hercules’’ Drier will 
be clearly understood. The entire ma- 
chine is supported upon a plain brick 
furnace, the fire box being located in the end (near the 

‘right of the illustration). The smoke passes out through 
two bent pipes at the opposite end, and escapes in the 
upright stack shown. The drier proper consists of a 
large iron open-topped trough with a circular bottom 
and a round hot-air conduit at each side, with numerous 
perforations connecting the latter with the interior of 
the trough. To prevent warping by unequal expansion, 
this trough with the air ducts is cast in sections, and 
joined end to end by bolts and flanges, the joints being 
packed with a spongy fire-proof substance. Inside of 
this trough too low down to be seen in the view, and sup- 
ported by the large journals at each end, isa tubular 
rotary agitator, with numerous guarded perforations 
connecting its interior with the inside of the trough, and 
to it are secured many iron or steel flights and agitators, 
the outside edge of which scrape the circular bottom of 
the trough. 

Along the entire length of the furnace walls, and flush 
with their inside and top surfaces, are placed the two cast 
iron superheaters, containing a large amount of heating 
surface in their interior. These air heaters are of heavy 
construction, and form an excellent support for the 
trough, which is bound to them by bolts passing through 
the side flanges of each section. At the front end of the 
drier two half-bend pipes connect the superheaters with 
the hot-air ducts above. Only one of these connections 
can be seen in the cut. 

The air discharged from the powerful blower located 
back of the machine, is divided into three currents by the 
pipes shown, in each of which is placed a cut-off gate for 
regulating the amount and force of the blast. The two 
outside pipes lead into the superheaters, while the center 
one passes up along the back side of the trough to the 
front end; here, by a half bend, it enters the agitator 
through a snug-fitting joint. To the end of the large 
tube, forming the shaft of the agitator, is secured a 


tions. When drying substances having disagreeable or 
noxious odors, the trough is covered with a hood con- 
nected to an exhausting device for collecting and remov- 
ing the offensive fumes. Application for letters patent 
has been filed, covering all the valuable features in this 
machine, and will probably be allowed in a few days. 

The inventor, Mr. 8. E. Worrxtt, a resident of Han- 
nibal, Mo., has set up one of these driers for experiment- 
al purposes, on which he has made many interesting and 
satisfactory drying tests on a number of the different wet 
materials mentioned above, and would be pleased to fur 
nish the result to parties interested in this matter, or 
make further trials for their benefit. Manufacturers 
and capitalists are requested to notice his advertisement 
in another column of this issue. For further informa- 
tion apply to the above address. 


THE GOVERNMENT AUGUST CROP 
REPORT. 


The spring wheat returns of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for August 1st show an improvement in condi- 
tion in Iowa, a small decline in Wisconsin and Nebras- 
ka, and a heavy reduction in Dakota. The causes of 
deterioration are drouth and chinch bug, Heat has 
been excessive in many districts that have produced a 
fair yield, notwithstanding the harvest 
is two weeks earlier than usual, and the 
quality is unusually good, except in sec. 
tions where heavy loss from blight has 
occurred. The general average of con- 
dition isreduced from 83.2 to 80 at time 
of harvest. Last year the average was 
86. A part of the loss last season oc- 
curred after Aug.1. As the present har- 
vest is already nearly over, with improv- 
ing meteorological conditions, the finest 
estimate can not be much further re- 
duced. ‘The present average is 97 for 
Iowa, instead of 90 last month; no less 
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than twenty-five counties, each produc- 
ing from 200,000 to 1,000,000 bushels, 
report the condition at 100 or over. In 
Minnesota there is an increase of from 78 
to 80. The reduction in Wisconsin is 
from 75 to 72, in Nebraska from 83 to 82 
and in Dakota from 85 to 62.° Winter 
wheat previously harvested is not re- 
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ly impart a high degree of heat to the wet product,while 
in this favorable condition its moisture is being rapidly 
absorbed by the large quantity of hot air passing through 
it, and carried off in the form of vapor or steam, as seen. 
This action is continued until the material reaches the 
opposite end of the trough, where it is discharged in a 
thoroughly dry condition. During the operation most 
of the air blast is admitted into the trough through the 
hot conduits, but should the product become so highly 
heated as to be in danger of damage by scorching, the gate 
in the pipe leading into the agitator is more widely opened, 
and its temperature quickly lowered by the large quan- 
tity of cool air forced through it. The process is con- 
tinuous and regular, and goes on as long as the machin- 
ery is kept in motion, and the fuel and wet substance are 
supplied. 

he whole machine is heavy, strong, and durable. 
The boxes for the tubular shaft are extra wide, and their 
lower halves are cast in the heads of the trough. The 
scrapers can be moved out against the trough as their 
edges wear down, and their inclination can be changed 
so as to increase or shorten the speed of the materials 
through the drier. As the speed of the agitator is only 
from six to twelve revolutions per minute but a moder- 
ate amount of power is required. Any kind of fuel can 
be used, and only one attendant of ordinary skill is re- 
quired. As the machine is all iron and the furnace tight, 
the insurance hazard is light. 

The sharp edges of the scrapers remove any glutinous 
matter adhering to the hot metal surfaces. These scrap- 
ers also effectually overcome thetrouble of ‘‘balling,” so 
fatal to many driers for this purpose, and they act as 
pulverizers when operating on lumpy materials like 
“tankage,” etc. The perforations in the trough and agi- 
tator are protected in a very novel manner, so as to pre- 
vent them becoming clogged or closed, and all the air- 
ducts are of easy access for the removal cf any obstiuc 


ported this month. 

There has been a heavy decline in 
the condition of corn since the first of 
July. The average, which was then 
95, is reduced to 81, The heaviest decline is in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, and states west of the Mississippi. 
In the Eastern and Middle states the condition is well 
maintained. It indicates a crop not much exceeding 22 
bushels per acre, though future conditions may increase 
or decrease theultimate yield. The average of spring 
rye is 88. There has been no material decline in oats, 
the average being 87. Barley has maintained its condi- 
tion, and anearly average cropis assured. The condi- 
tion of buckwheat averages 94, of tobacco 82, of potatoes 
88. The European harvest will be 10 per cent. less than 
last year. France below 100,000,000 hectoliters, Italy 
51,000,000 hectoliters, and England 10 per cent. reduction 
in rate of yield on a reduced area. 


FIRE IN GRAIN. 


It has been frequently noticed that fire will cling with 
tenacity to a heap of grain, The ruins of the oatmeal 
mill at Oregon, Ill., smoked for nearly a year. After 
the great Chicago fire the debris of some of the destroyed 
elevators smoked for over a year. The fire which de- 
stroyed Ferry & Co.’s seed warehouse at Detroit occurred 
five months ago, and the fire is still burning. Some of 
the debris was left, and the fire has smoldered under 
this ever since. Smoke comes from holes made in the 
ground, and there arises a faint smell of burning seeds. 
Will some chemical-minded reader volunteer an expla- 
nation of this tenacity with which fire will cling to a heap 
of grain, while combustion, nevertheless, is extremely 
slow? 


‘lhe Kansas State Board of Agriculture estimates the 
grain production of the state as follows: Winter wheat, 
12,360,000 bushels; spring wheat, 926,000 bushels; oats, 
32,194,000 bushels; corn 120,000,000 bushels. 
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A MODEL LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Having 
received a copy of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trave for July, we are much pleased with it, and here- 
with inclose P. O. order for one dollar to pay for one 
year’s subscription. : 

Yours truly, 

Natchez, Miss. 


RuMBLE & WENSEL. 


ANOTHER MODEL LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
want the ELEVATOR AND Grarn TRADE right along, and 
don’t want it stopped for $1. You can get the dollar 
any time by asking for it. We inclose amount of your 
bill, and hope to get the paper regularly hereafter. 

Yours truly, E. & H. C-Epwanps, 

Chicago, Ill. 


LOST WITHOUT iT. 

Baditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—You 
have sent me several sample copies, all of which I have 
taken great pleasure in reading. It seems I am _ lost 
without the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE; 
so please date my subscription from April, and send me 
May and July numbers, as [ have the other two. 

Yours truly, H. RowELt, 
Agent M. & St. L. Elevator Company. 
Lake Mills, lowa. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL ROUTE. 

Hdiior American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Now 
that the mountain has labored and brought forth a $15, - 
000 mouse for the Hennepin Canal, merely for the pur- 
pose of survey and not to commence actual operations, I 
trust that we shall see what a survey will indicate. It 
seems to me that the route down Rock River to Daven- 
port and Rock Island is one that seeks difficulties. The 
Meredosia route is the true one, and the one least beset 
with engineering difficulties; in fact it presents no diffi- 
culties to speak of 


Yours, O.S.M. 


A 150,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR FOR NOR- 
FOLK, VA. 

Editor American Hievator and Grain Trade:--We have 
concluded a contract with the Norfolk & Western R. R. 
Company to design and construct for them a grain ele- 
vator at Norfolk, Va., of a storage capacity of 150,000 
bushels, with a capacity to unload cars at the rate of fifty 
cars per ten hours, and ship grain to ocean vessels and 
steamers at the rate of 12,000 bushels per hour; also to 
unload grain from coast vessels at the rate of 5,000 bush- 
els per hour. The building will be 60x87 feet, and will 
be supplied with all modern improvements and appli- 
ances. The cost, with the pile and stone foundation, is 
put at $60,000. This is the first elevator in Norfolk. 
Work has commenced already on the pile foundation, 
and the structure is to be ready for service by Nov. 15, 
1886. 

Yours truly, J.T. Mociton & Son. 
Chicago, July 24, 1886. 


THE FALLACY OF CROP FIGURES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—-lt seems 
to me that the statistics of the crops, even the final fig— 
ures, have grown utterly unreliable. The reason is not 
far toseek. The figuring is made to order as a bull or 
bear argument, and not for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth. Noris the crop news any more reliable. In- 
stances could be multiplied without end, almost, to show 
how the telegraphic news from the grain fields is made 
to serve the purposes of bulls and bears. Now last year 
everybody was putting the yield of spring wheat way 
down. They had the crop pretty much all destroyed, 
and the yield per acre was nowhere. Since then, how- 
ever, there has been a good deal of spring wheat moving 
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that has come from somewhere, aud the speculators were 
compelled to admit that the crop had been greatly un- 
derestimated. The same is true this year. They have 
been figuring the total yield of the spring wheat states 
way down, but you will see that the outcome will be a 
repetition of last year’s experience. There will be more 
spring wheat than the figures will account for. Just 
mark the prediction. 


Yours truly, SAM’L. 


FARMERS BULLING THE MARKET. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The let- 
ter in your last issue from an Iowa elevator firm, in re- 
gard to the wheat stored in an elevator for thirteen years, 
calls to mind the case of farmers in this locality. I do 
not know of a case that is quite so bad as the one cited; 
but there are many rich farmers about here who haye 
held their grain for years, refusing to sell at the market 
price. There is one farmer who has hd 1,600 bushels 
of corn cribbed on his farm for six years, it will be, this 
fall. Four years ago he could have sold it at about eighty 
cents per bushel, but, like a good many other farmers, 
he thought corn ought to be worth a dollar a bushel. 
His corn has grown musty and rotten, and would fetch 
almost nothing now. Strange as it may seem, there are 
hundreds of farmers who follow this suic'dal policy. 
They judge of what the market will be by what the crop 
is in their immediate vicinity. They usually discover 
that a few thousand bushels of grain withheld from the 
market is not appreciably felt, even in their own neigh. 
borhood; but the lesson usually costs them money. 

Yours truly, OC 

Mattoon, Ill. 


CONSTRUCTING ELEVATOR LEGS. 


I have frequently visited mills, and in course 
of a talk with the millers, they would invariably 
point to an elevator or somvtimes a line of elevators that 
were causing an endless amountof trouble. Some say- 
ing that their elevators were not large enough; others 
saying that they did not discharge freely, the leg was 
not large enough or the millwright did not set the shaft, 
or boot level), and the belt was scraping and wearing both 
leg and belt out. For the information of millwrights 
and millers that have not had experience in the con- 
struction of elevators, I will suggest the following speeds 
and modes of constructing elevators of different sizes, 
The specd is the first and most important point to be 
considered, after having decided upon the size of the 
pulley. ; A 

The following is about the correct speed that elevator 
belts should travel over a given sized pulley, and will 
insure a free discharge: 


12-inch diameter of pulley, 175 feet per minute. 
16-inch “ “ee “a 190 “ Aid 


18-inch . ‘ Sas ae 00 We ee a 
20-inch ad it a 215 79 oe 
24-inch 8“ SSSR ATES pt 230) Pees << 
36-inch ss ss “ 300 “ “ 
48-inch BS % “ 400 “ “ 
60-inch ‘¢ Be" inter ssB0O\ 2 5 as 
T1-inch ve a ce 600. o “ 


The next important point to be considered is the frame 
hood and boot. The frame should be made of seasoned 
white pine, 1” thick, 544” wide, and length to suit diam- 
eter of pulley and width of cups used. It should be 
gained cut of 7%” from inside at each end to recenve fill- 
ing, also hoppered under pulley, so that stock spilling 
over pulley asthe cups ascend will be discharged into 
the descending leg. The insurance companies are very 


particular concerning the manner in which elevators are. 


constructed ; and when your elevators are well hoppered, 
it reduces the cost of insurance. 

The boot should be made of 1%-inch seasoned white 
pine, with slides at each end and a hard maple block 
screwed on to hold down the shaft that supports pulley. 
An elevator belt should be 44-inch less in width than 
face of pulley, and the cups 44 inch shorter than width 
of belt. Standard single leather belts should be used for 
wheat and first break, and 3 or 4-ply solid cotton belt for 
all material alter the first break. 

In constructing the legs of elevators use only the best 
white pine or poplar; have the backs and fronts rabbett- 
ed 4% deep and % back from each edge; rip the ends of 
backs, front and filling 14-inch deep and insert pieces of 
% hoop iron. This precaution will prevent all dusting 
out when the lumber shrinks, and will also relieve the 
miller from running around with old sacks and paste-pot 
to patch up leaks. 1n laying out a line of elevators, be 


sure your line on the floor is parallel with the line shaft 
carrying the elevators, then proceed tospace off the holes 
in the floor, always allowing as much as five inches be- 
tween any two elevators. 

When they are more than thirty feet between centers 
it is a good plan to spring the down leg, say two inches 
in forty feet, and it will prevent the flapping of the belt, 
so often heard in elevators. 

Screws, 13, No. 14 should be used, as lumber will 
shrink and twist, and nails will pull out; and careless 
mechanics will often let a nail go inside the leg, causing 
trouble. 
the fronts and backs project 14-inch past the filling on 
each side, and give the edges a slight round; then use 1}- 
inch No. 14 round head blued screws, buttake care and 
have the screws in line, or it will spoil the beauty of/the 
screws. Make the doors onthe up leg; lower end of 
door should be three feet from floor, and 30 inches long. 
Always spout in the down leg when possible, and do not 
attach a spout less than eight inches below center of 
head pulley.—Correspondence American Millwright. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS. 


About a hundred of the leading grain buyers and ele- 
vator men from the territory lying south of the Hastings 


i 


A very handsome leg can be made by letting - 


& Dakota Railroad, in Northern Iowa, Minnesoti, and — 


Southern Dakota, held a meeting in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, Aug. 4, for the 
purpose of organizing an association. Heretofore the 
grain buyers have depended upon the Minneapolis Mill- 
ers’ Association to fix prices, and this meeting was to 
take the preliminary steps to avoid competition of rail- 
roads and to arrange so that each market shall receive 
the grain that is naturally tributary to it. 

F. H. Peavey, of Minneapolis, was chosen Chairman, 
and A, Harrington, of Rochester, Secretary. A discus- 
sion of an informal nature followed. H. F. Abbot de- 
scribed the work of the Central Iowa Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, of which he isamember. He thought that 
such an organ‘zation would be productive of harmony, 
and would afford protection of mutual interests. It 
would certainly have a tendency, he thought, t» keep 
prices inhand and make them uniform. He pointed 
out some of the needs which warranted the existence of 
such an association. There are several associations in 
different sections of Iowa and one in Kansas which have 
accomplished much. There were many recitals of 
grievances which need to be remedied, the railroads 
coming in for much blame. A permanent organization 
was then effected. It was voted to adopt the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Iowa Association, and officers 
were elected as follows: President, A. Harrington; Vice- 
President, H. W. Pratt; Secretary, F. H. Peavey; Exec- 
utive Committee, the officers and W. I’. Meader, W. W. 
Cargill, and J. B. Bassett. It was decided to make Min- 
neapolis the headquarters. The arrangement of details, 
selecting a name, defining the territory, etc., was left to 
the executive committee. The idea is to have it take in 
all below the Hastings & Dakota Road. Among the 
firms represented were: Empire Mill Company, New 
Ulm; E. A. Burrage, Appleton; Winona Mill Company, 
Winona; Dyer, Ingham & Co, Dodge Center; ©. W. 
Seefield, St. Charles; G. H. Krumdick & Co. Winona; 
R. H. Bingham, Sleepy Eye; W. G. McCutchen, Wino. 
na; Hodges & Hyde, La Crosse; W. W. Cargill, La 
Crosse; G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Rochester, and many 


others in Southern Minnesota. The meeting adopted 


the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the grain shippers of the Northwest 
hereby desire earnestly to express their condemnation of 
and protest agninst the serious shortages in weights in 
Chicago. This shortage is especially noticeable on cars 
sold on side-track, hauled or switched to the mills, malt 
houses, breweries, or warehouses of the buyers and by 
them weighed. Incase of shortage, which is the rule 
rather than the exception, the only satisfaction offered 


us is a certificate of the Chicago buyer's weigher. We. 


may be presumed to be as honest and as accurate ag 
Other men, yet our certificate of weight counts as noth- 
ing, and this notwithstanding our weights may have 
been proven to be accurate by comparison with weights 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and other markets, We 
also protest against the Chicago practice of selling grain 
by destination or terminal weights to points east and 
south of Chicago. A large primary market should have 
its own system of weighing, and such weighing should 
be done by disinterested parties, under the control of 
the Board of Trade. It is our opinion that it is the duty 
of the consignees of grain firmly and vigilantly to see to 
it that the interests intrusted them are conscientiously 


and effectually protected in these respects, and we call 


upon our agents in Chicago more manfull +39 
duty in our behalf. s anfully to do shor 
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W. G. Adams, of Sandwich, IIl., reports trade as very 
good. 


H. W. Caldwell, of this city, will make an exhibit at 
the coming Minneapolis Exposition. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., as usual, are busy with 


abundant orders. 
ferson street. 


The main belt for the enlarged Detroit elevator is a 
rubber one, 240 feet long, 38 inches wide, 7 plies thick, 
and weighs nearly 2,500 pounds, 

Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis, have just issued 
an eight-page pamphlet of “Special Bargains,” which 
will be sent to millers who apply fv r it. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have, we learn, 
made arrangements for the manufacture of the Case 
machinery in Canada, by a firm of Toronto mill fur- 
nishers. 


The Paige Manufacturing Co., of Painesville, Ohio, 
have made recently large shipments of their Triumph 
Power Corn Shellers to South America. These shellers 
are becoming very popular. 

M. F. Seeley, of Seeley, S n & Co., Fremont, Neb, 
who has been making Chicago his headquarters for the 
past few weeks, says that this season has surpassed his 
firm’s anticipations in the amount of work done. The 
Seeley elevator is becoming pretty well known on this 
side of the Mississippi as well as the other. 


T. C. Snyder & Co., Canton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
iron roofing and siding, say they are selling in every 
state and territory in the Union, besides exporting to 
foreign lands. Mr. Snyder’s leading article in roofing is 
the H. W. Smith patent, which is proof against fire, 
wind and water, and can be used on any ordinary roof. 


The Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, Ohio, in 
order to keep up with the demand for their improved 
elevating and conveying machinery, have added to their 
pr:sent works an additional building, together with new 
machinery. With these increased facilities they hope 
to keep up with their rapidly increasing trade. 

The Detroit Railroad Elevator Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has adopted the Coker-Metcalf Steam Power 
Grain Shovels for the addition they are putting. to their 
elevator. Five double machines and a Macdonald Fric- 
tion Clutch arefurnished by the Webster & Comstock 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, I]. Eight of the Macdonald Pat- 
ent Friction Clutches are being put into the new grain 
warehouse now under construction at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
Ill, are the sole manufacturers of this clutch in the 
United States. 

The Daily Herald of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
in its issue of Aug. 3, says: “Burnett Brothers have just 
succeeded in getting through the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington City a patent corn dryer, which is bound to be 
heard from in the nearfuture. Itis one of Fon Bur- 
nett’s inventions, who is quite an inventive genius. It is 
used in connection with grain elevators, for the purpose 
of drying grain before shipping. Another evidence we 
have, as in the case of their new corn dump, that ‘ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.’ The boys had been 
in the business long enough to know that the grain trade 
demanded something wherein the grain might be made 
perfectly safe to ship without loss to the shipper or con- 
f signor, and they went to work and invented the corn 
dryer.” 

Architects and builders, who deem it necessary to 
keep up with the march of events, should give full con- 
sideration to the growing at of sheet metal construction. 
There is certainly ten times more sheet metal used in 
building now than ten years ago, and its uses are only 
fairly initiated, many new ones being devised yearly, 
prominent among which we mention fire-proof corru- 
gated iron arches for ceilings; tastefully painted small 
sized corrugations for interior decorations of public 
halls, theatres, cijiccs and stores, and also for various 
other uses adapted-for particular cases only ; these in ad- 
dition to the well-known and practically tested use of 
iron for roofing and siding. We have the ‘Wire Age;” 
may there not bea sheet metal cycle? Perhaps the 
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They never sleep over there on Jef- 


greatest single cause of the rapid increase in these uses 
of sheet metal has been the ably directed energy of the 
always advancing and thoroughly reliable Cincinnati 
Corrugating Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, whose “literature” 
we would recommend to the perusal of all interested in 
building. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10, 1886—The prospect for a 
good fall trade is excellent. All along the business hor- 
izon the clouds that have been g’oomy so long are disap- 
pearing. North, south, east, and west, in city and coun- 
try, bamlet and village, the outlook for a prosperous au- 
tumn business is so promising that it would be a faint- 
hearted prophet who would predict anything else; and 
when the busy season comes, as I believe it will, it will 
be welcomed by merchants and manufacturers, bankers 
and farmers, employers and employes, buyers and sell- 
ers, alike. There are reasons enough for expecting a 
good trade this fall. The transportation companies re- 
port the business they are now doing as satisfactory, and 
they look forward very gratifyingly. All the great dis- 
tributing centers report retailers’ stocks very low, collec- 
tions easier than for several years, and many orders al- 
ready for fall purchases. There will be no cutting of 
rates by the trunk lines, and their officers belic ve that 
there will be five or ten per cent. increase, at least, this 
season over last fall’s business. The official report of 
crops generally are favorable. Business men generally 
are confident in the immediate future; and scores of idle 
mills all over the Middle and Eastern states will soon 
put their machinery in motion. There are some disturb- 
ing influences, but they promise soon to disappear. The 
labor difficulties yet hold back a revival of many indus- 
tries, but strikes are growing more unpopular every day, 
as workingmen grow wiser, often from chewing the 
bit'er cud of experience. The free trade tinkers oc- 
casionally talk in a way that scares many people, but, 
thank heaven, Congress will not disturb the country by 
fooling with “tariff revisions” for some time, at least, 
tocome. The cotton crop is said to be below the aver- 
age in the Atlantic states, but itis heavy elsewhere, and 
there will not be a great shortage. Even a depreciating 
79-cent silver dollar can not kill or dim the fair prospect 
of a large and profitable fall business. The condition of 
the crops is still the most important influence in shap- 
ing the course of business affairs, and for this reason the 
progress of the harvest has been closely watched. The 
demand for merchandise slackens cr quickens to a very 
great extent in sympathy with the varying promises of 
prosperity in the agricultural classes, who form so large 
a proportion of actual consumers, industrial activity de- 
pends in no small Cegree upon an abundant and favora- 
ble harvest; railroad earnings and prospects are directly 
affected by the available supply of produce that will 
come to them for transportation, and, in fact, for the 
present, the key-note of all business operations is pitched 
upon the crop outlook. The wheat situation appears to 
be more promising in almost every respect, so far as the 
yield of the domestic crop is concerned, and the damage 
to spring wheatis not the specter that it was afew 
weeks ago. In some localities previous estimates will 
not be realized, but there is every reason to believe that 
a supply very much in excess of Jast year has been al- 
ready assured. Reports from abroad, however, have 
very materially changed, and, with the exception of 
France, there is far less prospect of short crops than was 
foreshadowed a week ago. Crop conditions in the corn 
belt and in some parts of the South are not entirely fa- 
vorable, but the frequency of rains in the West this 


week bas modified previous estimates of the damage to 


corn, and there is still time for improvement in cotton. 
With favorable weather during the balance of the season 
the yield of both staples is likely to be abundant. The 
quality of the grain already harvested is exceptionally 
good. Prices of wheat and coin have fluctuated within 
narrow limitsthis week, and at the close yesterday were 
generally the same as a week ago, except in Chicago, 
where wheat quotations were a 4 cent per bushel 
lower. The steadiness of wheat values is due to con- 
tinued buying by exporters. Clearances from Atlantic 
ports in four days last week amounted to 1,500,000 busn- 
els, and additional business bas been done in all markets 
that will keep up a steady flow of shipments for several 
weeks tocome. Exports are relatively larger from Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore than from New York. Receipts 
of wheat at the seaboard continue large, but in the West 


of the world in transit to Europe show a decrease of 
1,560,000 bushels in spite of the larger shipments from 
American Atlantic ports. The increased demand has 
not advanced rates for ocean freights, as the offerings of 
tonnage have been excessive. A good many vessels were 
attracted to United States ports by the prospect of higher 
rates earlier in theseason. The strength of corn is 
caused mainly by the manipulation of speculators in 
Chicago and by the restraints of short selling from the 
continued uncertainty as to the extent of the damage by 
dry weather in thecorn belt. The interior movement of 
corn is a little larger, as the comparatively high prices 
have attracted shipments from the hands of farmers. 
Values are above a basis for free exports, and Danubian 
corn is taking the place of American in the markets of 
the United Kingdon. The market for grain freights is 
a shade firmer than it was. The supply of disengaged 
tonnage at this port is moderate, and there is a general 
disposition on the part of owners to hold steamers at 2s 
9d for prompt shipment. Shippers generally, however, 
are not inclined to pay over 2s 6d, though it is intimated 
that business could be effected at 2s 714d if brokers were 
willing to accept this rate. There is no room offering in 
regular line steamers. 

The following is a list of vessels loading and to load 
grain here: 


rl 
Bushels. 


StrsRomanby, Cork, £. 05,2. ptccn isa Jotnis <a'dan'e’edclanele Jenaze’ 80,000 
Str. Triano, Cork,f.0....... 2A Bannan or 80,000 
Str. Benevolent, Cork, f. 0. iA 55,000 
Sire Aloanis, Corks fl OF 5. sp scicas dees canmsauen seep vec cea 80,000 
PAUL MAREE FAME. So aseane > senate rs sab xessine ooeees 40,000 


The following vessels have cleared with grain this 
week. 


Bushels, 


Str. Watlington, Limerick, wheat............. 
Str. Manitoban, Glasgow, wheat ..........-...2.005- om 8,500 


Str. Suez, Bordeaux, wheat.... 87,900 
Str. Ossian, Havre, wheat..... 88,401 
Brig Kathleen, Bridgetown, corn.. = 3,088 
POUL enone colette naistaleswl verexeank ccs +henes eves 266,166 
Bushels. 
Export of corn since Jan. 1, 1886 .... 2.0 -2.2+---eeee- eee +-| 1,523,581 
Export of corn same time, 1885...... -«.| 4,482,594 
Export of wheat since Jan. 1, 1886 --- | 1,966,975 
Export of wheat eame time, 1885.. . | 2,660,176 
Export of oats since Jan. 1, 1886... 


2 3,475 
Export of oate same timo, 1835 oon oo. tence conser seevecsien Veccenrest 


The transportation committee of the Commercial Ex- 
change held a special session on the 2d inst. to consider 
he charges of 


DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT RATES, 


preferred by Mr. Rogers, of E. L. Rogers & Co., against 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. Chairman Wilson Welsh 
presided, and Edward W. Barber, William J. Latta, 
Francis M. Brooke, Charles P. Perot, and Harvey K. 
Hinchman, of the committee, were present, the only ab- 
sent member being Morris E. Fell, who was out of the 
city. John§. Wilson, General Freight Traffic Agent of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., appeared in behalf of that 
corporation, and Messrs. Hancock and Trimble repre- 
sented the firms of Hancock & Co. and Trimble & How- 
ell, which were claimed to have enjoyed the benefits of 
freight discrimination by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
The charges, as set forth by Mr. Rogers, alleged that the 
firms of Hancock & Co. and Trimble & Howell had for 
some time past been purchasing grain at different points 
in Ohio for which they had paid one cent and upward 
per bushel more than the market.rates in Philadelphia, 
but which was disposed of in this market notwithstand- 
ing the high price paid for itin the West. This they 
were enabled to do, as Mr. Rogers claimed, through re- 
bates in freight charges by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
In reply to these charges Mr. Wilson emphatically de- 
nied that the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. had ever given any 
such rebates to the firms in question, or exercised any 
such discrimination in their favor. Messrs. Hancock and 
Trimble also denied the charges, asserting that they had 
not been the recipients of such favors from the company. 
After hearing the full statements of all those present who 
were concerned in the matter, it was decided to refer 
the matter back to the board without any decision, as 
they had no authority to have parties sworn or to send 
for papers. 

“This discrimination in freight rates,” said an old 
member of the Exchange, “is ruining our city. For the 
six months ending June 30, 1885, double the amount of 
wheat was exported from Philadelphia than during the 


they are falling off a little. Stocks afloat from all parts , corresponding period this year. Of course, every one 
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who is favored by the railroads denies it, and itis one 
of the most difficult things imaginable to prove, as there 
is no record kept. I tell you the people should do some- 
thing to protect their business interests from decay or 
from being removed to other cities.” 

More than 75 per cent. of the arrivals of new wheat 
at this port are grading No. 2 red and better, and the con- 
dition of the grain received at other commercial cen‘ers 
is equally satisfactory. This speaks well for the quality 
of the new wheat crop. We have not only raised more 
wheat than we dida year ago, but from present indica- 
tions the yield everywhere is of a superior aah xm 


THE CHINCH BUG. 


The habits of this “insect were, the present season, 
somewhat in contrast with what they were as we knew 
them in Northern Illinois fifteen to twenty years ago, 
when their first depredations in fields of spring wheat 
were marked by small spots of injured grain, these grow. 
ing larger as the insects became older or more numer- 
ous. ‘ 

The present season the adults took possession early in 
May, and distributed themselves so uniformly over the 
field that by the 20th of July there was but one affected 
spot, and that the whole field. The insect seemed to 
gradually, and with perfect uniformity, extract the life 
from the entire field. 

Last season they were extremely abundant in a field of 
fall wheat that had been badly killed out from some 
cause, and therefore was not only thin on the ground but 
backward in ripening. There had sprung up a thick 
growth of bottlegrass (Setaria glauca), and when the 
grain was harvested, the 11th of July, we expected to 
witness a genuine migration. But instead of this the 
bugs simply transferred their attention to the bottlegrass, 
and subsisted thereon until they had fully developed. 

When molting for the last time in August, the pup 
crawled down into the stubble, where the straw had 
been cut off between joints, and left their cast-off skins 
in the cavities. I have counted upwards of twenty of 
these in a single cut stalk. In one such stalk, among 
the dried moltings and two or three dead bugs, I found 
a species of Mermds, which fact would lead to the sus- 
picion that these parasitic worms infest the chinch bug 
as well as other insects. 


THE SITUATION IN 
WEST. 


THE SOUTH- 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEYATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 12, 1886.—Since the last there 
has an entirely different aspect come over the state of 
affairs. Rains have everywhere been had in the state of 
Kansas and certain parts of Missouri, and to that extent 
the people feel perfectly easy as to the outcome. In the 
state of Nebraska, however, this is, not the case. The 
rains held off too long, and there is weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth among the husbandmen of that 
section. This is more or less the case with Iowa, to the 
north of here. It is thought that the yield for the latter 
state under the most propitious circumstances will not 
be over forty per cent. of the average, and that that of 
Nebraska will show little more to boast of. So far as I 
can learn after diligent inquiry, from those who have 
been over the land, Minnesota is the only state in what 
may be called the corn belt where a full crop may be 
had, and even inthat state the crop is by no means 
assured. It will be readily seen then that Kansas and 
Missouri people stand a pretty good show of being able 
to dispose of their corn at more than usually paying 
prices—a thing which has not occurred for so long in 
this section that two weeks ago, when prices in corn 
took such a boom, the farming element almost went 
wild, and would dispose of their standing crops at no 
reasonable figures. 

Thave in mind one old farmer who was offered 89 
cents for his crop as it s'ood in the field, just a fortnight 
since. He laughed in the man’s face. At present the 
laugh is on the other side, and the over-sanguine farmer 
feels like a fellow who has thrown his fortune to the 
dogs. He ought to. The excitement which had been in 
full blast two weeks ago has given way to the old-time 
lethargy. Things are not as they seemed. The country 
isnot going to prove an utter failure astocorn. The 
bulls have been thrown from their places and bears are 
everywhere seen pulling down what the bulls were but a 
few hours in building. The latest dodge of{the bull ele- 


ment is the putting into general circulation the rumor of 
a war with Old Mexico. This did not raise the price of 
cereals one notch. They will have to look farther for 
their Moses. The people do not seem to be impressed 
with the idea that a war with our neighbors across the 
border would have any effect upon consumption, and 
they are about correct. 

In the meantime the country round about here is full 
of representatives of the elevator manufacturers, who 
are doing their best to impress the business men that 
the wisest thing for them to do is to buy up all the corn 
of their neighbors and store it in a manner that will en- 
able them to throw it on the market at a moment's notice. 
As arule the tales of these energetic men are listened to 
with a willing ear, and there is more elevator building 
going on by fifty per cent. than was the case a month 
ago. Those people with capital think they see riches 
floating about among the corn fields, and propose to em- 
brace the sweet morsel. It isa source of pleasure to 
note that the style of eleva‘or being put up is much bet- 
ter than usual. The days of the old-time make-shifts 
have passed, and capitalists will not longer embrace the 
idea that acheap elevator is economy. In the border 
counties this is particularly the case. The gentlemen 
engaged in the grain enterprises there have as a rule 
come from the East, where they have been used to good 
serviceable elevators, and it is hard for them to learn that 
any other class will answer their purposes at their new 
homes. There is more reason why the facilities on the 
borders of the belt should be of the very best, as the 
cereals have a good deal farther to travel, and the gain- 
ing of a day in reaching the market means the making 
of a good round per cent. of profit. No wonder then that 
the traveling men forthe various eleva'or companies, 
knowing this to be the fact, should feel like striking 
while the iron is hot. 

A gentleman who represents one of the largest manu- 
factories at Chicago was here last Monday. He de- 
clared that he had gotten orders sufficient to keep his 
house busy the rest of the season, and that so far as his 
business was concerned, it would be one of the best and 
most profitable noted for many a year. Thisis contrary 
to the general experience. 

The interest among the members of the Board of Trade 
with reference to mixing still continues, although they 
are inclined to say little about it at present. They de- 
clare that it is their intention, however, to see that the 
proper grades of wheat are taken from the elevators, 
and that the men who shall attempt any double dealing 
will be summarily dealt with. The better class of grain 
commission men are attempting to solve the difficulty by 
renting their own bins with the understanding that 
whataver they send to the elevator shall be kept separate 
from all other wheat. There is no better way of cover- 
ing the situation now at hand, and it isa fact that the 
elevator men are in favor of it in almost every instance. 

The passage of the river aud harbor bill a few days 
agoisa relief to many elevator men. The bill appro- 
priates $375,000 for the Missouri River, the great bulk of 
which will be spent at and below this point. This will 
give, it is hoped, the grain men a good chance to ship 
their grain East, untrammeled by the Southwestern pool. 
It is now considered a fact that this point can never ad- 
vance to any great extent as a grain depot until other 
means of transportation than by railroads is given. 
Hence anything looking to that end is readily embraced 
by all parties. 

The board of directors of the Board of Trade met last 
week and appointed Messrs. H. F. McLean and John 
Martin inspectors of grain, and O. Elliott, C. D. Harvey 
and M. W. Elliott weighmasters. A resolution was 
passed instructing the grain inspectors to provide sam- 
ples of all the different kinds and grades of grain to be 
placed under seal for the inspection of the board of 
directors, and ordered that they be renewed every three 
months at least. The above appointments meet with 
general favor am ong all classes interested. 

The outlook for the forthcoming crop of cereals in the 
state of Kansas is thus given ina nutshell; Winter 
wheat, area harvested, 987,140 acres; estimated product, 
12,828,708 bushels ; grade very good; spring wheat, area, 
83,500 acres; probable product, 925,838 bushels; oats, 
area sown, 1,145,164 acres; estimated product, 32 193,980 
bushels; corn, area for 1885, 5,266,034 acres; for 1886, 
5,705,878 acres; condition as compared to the average for 
five years for the corresponding time of the year, 60 per 
cent.; this would indicate a product of about 120,000,000 
bushels against 177,000,000 bushels last year. 

At present there are in the elevators here the follow- 


ing grades of cereals: No.2red winter wheat, 97,242 
bushels; No. 3 red winter wheat, 59,565; No. 2soft winter 
wheat, 59,611; No.3 soft winter wheat, 31,532; No. 2 
Utah wheat, 1,631; No. 2 hard wheat, 2,796; No.4 red 
wheat, 62,990; rejected, 24,900; s reenings, 1843; no 
grade, 411; No. 1 spring wheat, 29,701. Corn—No. 2, 
54,518; No.8, 8,853; No. 4, 2,591; No. 2 white, 12,468. 
Oats—No. 2, 2,091, and No. 2 rye, 625. This makes a 
total of 867,925 bushels of wheat, 95,104 of corn, 4,806 
of oats and 161 bushels of rye in store hee at present. 
Last year at the corresponding time of the year there 
was a hundred per cent. more here. 

Prices have been the most irregular during the month 
that have been noted the past year. No. 2 red started 
out in the race at 62 cents per bushel, and after reaching 
up to 6414 cents slid down to 574g cents, closing at 625 
cents, 5¢ of acent higher than where it opened. No2 
soft commenced at 65 cen's, passed up to 6614 cents, 
went down to 58 cents, closing the month at 69 cents. 
No. 3 red opened at 51 cents, and closed at 50 cents in 
disgust. No. 2corn was taken at 2614 cents at the open. 
ing, rose to 8934 cents, closed at 3314 cents all tired out 
with its exertions; white went from 29'% cents to 3934 
cents, and closed at 3414 cents; and No. 4 closed at 30 
cents, exactly 10 cents higher than it opened. 

During the month there have been 286,827 bushels “of 
wheat rcceived at this point, 144,401 of corn, 14,540 of 
oats and 1,569 of rye taken into the elevators. The 
above were offset in 1885 for the same month by 159,342 
bushels of wheat, 172,764 of corn, 33,518 of oats and 864 
bushels of rye. Hence altogether it can b2 seen that so 
far as fresh rcceipts are concerned, elevators have done 
better this month than du‘ing the corresponding one last 
year. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


The Hessian fly produces two broods each year. The 
eggs for the fall brood are deposited on the blade of the 
wheat near its axisor junction with the young stalk. 
This egg produces alarva or maggot which fastens itself 
on the tender stem and lives on thesap. Sometimes they 
destroy the plant entirely and perish with it, but more 
frequently they only impair its growth. The insect 
passes through this larva stage in about twenty days, 
goes into winter quarters in the form of a little brown, 
hard-shelled and apparently lifeless body, restmbling a 
small flaxseed. In this form it will endure the severest 
freezing without injury, though in its previous stage a 
light frost will destroy it. With the return of warm 
weather this chrysalis wakes up and becomes a winged 
insect about one-tenth of an inch long. This fly lays the 
eggs for a spring brood on the upper blades of the wheat 
soon after it begins to joint. These hatch, and the larva, 
a little pink-colored maggot, passes down the sheath of 
the blade to the joint, where it fastens itself on the ten- 
der straw and sucks the sap till the half-formed wheat 
head perishes. After this it goes into the chrysalis 
stage and becomes a fly again about the first of Septem- 
ber. If the wheat is cut with a short stubble the greater 
part of these torpid germs will go into the straw stack 
and will be unable to make their way out. But if the 
stubble is long it should be burned as soon as the grain 
is removed from the field. If the ragweed has grownin 
the stubble so that it will not burn, the whole should be 
cut with a mower; and when sufficiently dry it may be 
burned. In some s-ctions of New York, where the fly 
was formerly very destructive, the wheat crop has been 
almost entirely relieved from this pest by a general burn. 
ing of stubble fields. 


IOWA GRAIN DEALERS. 


The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association held 
their annual meeting at Mason City, Iowa, on July 29, 
about 100 members being present. It was voted to form a 
mutual fire insurance association. The crop reports were 
that in Northern Iowa oats are of better quality and 
greater quantity than last year; wheat better and larger, 
but corn would be a failure unless there was rain withina 
week. The following officers were elected : President, J. M. 
Hutches, Marble Rock; vice-president, J. B. Piersoll, 
Rockwell; secretary and treasurer, D. D. Cutler, Rock- 
well; arbitration committee, C. F. Lamson, Greene; 9 
CO. Cook, Charles City; J.B. Piersoll, Rockwell; W. W. 
Cameron, Mason City; I. M. Hutches, Marble Rock ; 
railroad committee, W. W. Cameron, J. S. Olaasen, 
Clear Lake; I. M. Hutches, Marble Rock; G. T, Bel-— 
lamy, Nashua, 
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Baxine Press.—John A. Hampton, Rosedale, Kan., 
and Ephraim C. Sooy, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) 
- No. 345,502. Filed Nov. 28, 1885. 
Car StarteR.—Ezra Dederick, Milwaukee, Wis. (No 
model.) No. 345,281. Filed Oct. 30, 1885. 
Drive C#Harn.—John H. Elward, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Model.) No. 345,579. Filed April 3, 1885. 
Cain ConvEyor.—Michael Garland, Bay City, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 345,497. Filed March 2, 1886. 
AUTOMATIC APPARATUS FOR MBASURING AND REGIS- 
TERING GRAIN.—Edouard Witt, Aachen, Germany. (No 
model.) No. 345,353. Filed March 21, 1884. 
is Issued on July 20, 1886. 
Bauine Press.—George Ertel, Quincy, II. 
model.). No. 345,889. Filed Feb. 27, 1886. 
Drive Cnatn.—Nelly P. Levalley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Model.) No. 345,707. Filed Oct. 14, 1885. 
CockLE Macuine.—F austin Prinz, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(No model.) No. 345,725. Filed Nov. 13, 1885. 
MACHINE FoR CLEANING GRatn.—Lewis M. Smith, 


(No 


Canandaigua, N. Y. (No model.) No. 345,997. Filed 
March 29, 1886. 
Issued on July 27, 1886, 
Grain Drier.—Anson Wolcott, Wolcott, Ind. (No 


model.) No. 346,449. Filed Nov. 27, 1885. 

Grinpinc Mirnu—-Leroy Iler, Ridott, and Wm. H. 

Piper, Leaf River, Il]. (No model.) No. 346,108. Filed 
March 27, 1885. 

Matt Drmr.—Wnm. H. Bailey, Winchester, assignor 
to George H. Wilbur, trustee, Walden, Mass. (No 
model.) No. 346,344. Filed Dec. 9, 1885. 

GRAIN WEIGHING AND REGISTERING APPARATUS — 
Wilber R. Dunkel, Macon, Ill. (No model.) No. 346,- 
272. Filed Oct. 26, 1885. 


Issued on Aug. 3, 1886. 


Batre Press—John B. Romans, Helena, Ark., as- 
signor of one-half to Charles R. Coolidge, same place. 
(No. model.) No. 346,827. Filed March 10, 1886. 

Cockib SEPARATOR.—Frederich W. Howell, Buffalo 
N. Y., assignor to Margaret T. Howell, same place. (No 
model.) No, 346,815. Filed Feb. 9, 1886. 

SmrRETCHER FOR ENDLESS ConvEYors.—Seymour K. 
Seelye, Hudson, Mich. (Nomodel.) No. 346,868. Filed 
Feb. 8, 1886. 

E.evator Srout.—Wm. L. Mock, Woodlawn, Kan., 
assignor of one-half to Paul Challis, same place. (No 
model.) No. 346,821. Filed April 29, 1886. 

Grixpine Miutu.—Lewis B. Sprout and Charles H. 

Sprout, Muncy, Pa. (No model.) No. 346,511. Filed 
March 15, 1886. 

Grinpine Mitu.—Benj. S. Lawson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 346,854. Filed Oct. 21, 1885. 

Avromatic Wreieuine ScaLE—Moris F. Koch, New 
York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 346,852. Filed Oct. 29, 
1885. 

Automatic Grain WEIGHER.—Evan W. Cornell, Ad- 
rian, Mich. (No model.) No. 346,728. Filed Jan. 14, 
1886. 

Grarn WEIGHING AND REGISTERING APPARATUS.— 
Joseph S. Marshall, Clear Water, Kan. (No model.) No. 


346,668. Filed Feb. 10, 1886. 


The Bohemian Oats swindle is cropping up again 
under the name of “Australian” and ‘Russian’ oats, 
There are also plenty of new varieties of wheat offered 
with fancy names, such as “Gold Dust,” “Seneca Chief,” 
“Red Line,” and the like, at the modest price of $19 per 
bushel. A good many farmers are seduced into buying 
this wheat under the promise of the agent to buy the 
product at the same price per bushel as the farmer pays 
forthe seed. It would seem tbat any farmer gullible 
enough to bite at such a scheme ought to receive no 
sympathy for the loss of his money. : 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


DuturtsH, Aug. 10, 1886. 

The wheat market of the past month has been a 
“puzzler” to most operators; at times it was quite nery- 
ous and prices fluctuated a cent or two (very seldom 
more) in a short while, the visible supply, crop reports 
and receipts at winter wheat points all having its effect 
upon prices one way or the other. 

Closes to-day at 78 cents for September, or about 4 
cents lower than the price a month ago. 

The latest crop reports indicate a much larger yield 
than was most generally expected. Harvest is progress- 
ing rapidly throughout the Northwest, and the country 
has been favored so far with excellent weather. A fair 
average crop may be looked for. 

The first car of new wheat arrived here from Amenia, 
Dak., on August the 5th, two weeks earlier than the 
first was received last year, was consigned to George 
Spencer & Co., weighed 60 pounds tothe bushel and 
graded No.1 hard. About ten cars more have been re- 
ceived, coming from various points, all grading No.1 
hard; expect the movement to be general in about two 
weeks. 

The receipts of wheat have been very large, varying 
from 50 to 100 cars per day. 

Shipments have been very fair. 
000 bushels. 

We will receive in all probability about 1,500,000 more 
of old wheat. 

The car receipts for the crop of of 1885-86 have 
amounted so far to 28,684 cars, and for 188485, 24,115 
cars. 

The deliveries on the ist inst. only amounted to about 
three-quarters of a million, all of which found its way 
into shippers’ hands. 

Work on the new roller mill is progressing rapidly, 
and the owners expect to be running in about six weeks. 


Stock in store 3,038, - 


The annual meeting of the Van Dusen-Eliot Co/ 


was held on the 38d inst. at the office of the company. 
The old officers were re-elected as follows: @. W. Van 
Dusen, Rochester, president; Robert Eliot, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; G. W. Marling, Milwaukee, 
secretary; F. A. Gooding, Duluth, treasurer. The cap- 
ital stock of the company was increased to $100,000. 

The new St. Paul & Duluth R. R. Co.’s coal dock has 
just been completed, and has been leased to the North- 
western Fuel Co. It is 425x965 feet. Its capacity is 
200,000 tons. Five boats can unload at once, and be- 
tween 500 and 700 tons can be taken out of vessels’ holds 
every hour. 

This dock is probably the most substantial on the en- 
tire chain of lakes, being constructed in a most thorough 
manner. 

Walter Turle and C. D. Wright, both of Duluth, have 
formed a copartnership to do a grain commission busi- 
ness under the firm name of Turle & Wright. 

The State Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners met in St. Paul yesterday for the purpose of 
establishing grades for the ensuing year. After consid- 
erable discussion indulged in by the representatives of 
the several cities, the old grades were adopted. 

The Manitoba Elevator at West Superior, Wis., is rap- 
idly approaching completion. Some 200 men are at 
present working on it, and the contractor proposes to 
put 250 more at work soon. The building will be located 
on a dock now being built and will be 150 feet in height. 
Will be completed the 1st of January. 

The annual meetings of the Duluth Elevator Com- 
panies will be held on Aug. 17 and 18. Probus. 


A VENTILATING GRANARY. 


The Patent Ventilating Granary, Canada Wharf, Roth- 
erhithe, Eng., says a foreign exchange, is capable of 
holding 75,000 qrs., or 600,000 bushels. The grain is 
stored iniron bins called silos, 41 feet high by 7 feet 3 
inches square, with perforated sides and a central tube, 
also perforated, and a thickness of two feet seven inches 
only is allowed to the grain, which is thus kept in con- 
tact with the air both within and outside the bins. 
Through the central tube a strong current of airis forced 
by machinery when required, which ventilates the grain, 
thus contributing to the continued good condition of 
healthy grain, and bringing soft or heated grain into a 
cool state in a more perfect manner, and ina much 
shorter period, than has hitherto been practicable. The 
grain is brought from the docks in lighters, when it is 


landed by means of elevators, and distributed to the silos 
by means of screws. The elevators, carrier bands, and 
screws enable the grain to be transferred from one silo 
to another, passing it, if necessary, over large screens or 
through bristles. 

The ventilation is effected by eleven of Lloyd’s Fans, 
four feet in diameter, in addition to which there is one 
ten feet indiameter. The engines are compound 70- 
horse power nominal, but are frequently worked up to 
180-horse power. 


AN OHIO ELEVATOR. 


A local paper describes a new elevator at Washington 
Court House, Ohio, which has some unique features. It 
says: It has been known for several weeks that Bur- 
nett Bros. were building a new grain elevator upon the 
site of their formerone. The building is now finished, 
and with a20-horse power engine they are now receiv- 
ing, shelling, and shipping corn. The old saying that 
“necessity is the mother of invention” seems to have 
been verified in the construction of this elevator. While 
operating the old building the boys saw wherein vast 
improvements might be made that would greatly facili- 
tate the handling of grain, and at the same time add at 
least three times to the capacity of any elevator. 

Their improvement on the system of constructing ele. 
vators is very simple, yet, when the practical eye gives 
the matter a moment’s thought, one will wonder that all 
elevators are not builtin the same manner. It seems to 
be the only practicable way to elevate and secure the 
grain from dampness. 

Unlike all other elevators that receive the corn at a 
dump in the basement of the building, this one is so 
constructed that the grain is elevated directly from the 
dump up to a large bin in the second story, just over the 
sheller. Here it is stored, perfectly free from dampness 
that is characteristic of basements, in a large and well- 
ventilated room, where, by opening a valve, the corn, 
from the force of the great weight in bulk, crowds the 
sheller, and by so operating the machine cannot do 
otherwise than shell to its full capacity as long as there 
is any corn in the bin overhead, which can be kept full 
as long as it is being received, or, if already on hand, is 
dry enough to pass the sheller, 

This elevator has several advantages over the old kind 
which cannot be overcome by argument. The first is, 
they can receive corn and shell when they get ready. 
With the old, they must shell as long as they receive, in 
order to keep the dumpclear. Not so with this ma- 
chine. The dump is always clear, and the corn is ele- 
vated on the cobup to dry and airy bins, where it is 
always in the finest condition for shelling, and when run 
into the cars for shipping is perfectly dry. Another and 
very important advantage this elevator has over the old 
is, that frequently corn is received wet; it goes into the 
basement dump, which does not help to dry it very fast, 
as the corn will more or less draw dampness while it 
remains inthe dump; but it must be shelled to clear the 
dump, damp as it is, and the consequences of damp 
shelled corn in the bulk one cannot fully estimate, but 
great losses accrue just from such conditions. 

Burnett Brothers could receive corn water-soaked for 
that matter, and it will become thoroughly dry stored on 
the cob in large bins on the upper floors of their elevator, 
where they have ample room to store hundreds of bush- 
els. 

Their process of crowding the sheller to its utmost has 
the tendency to save every grain, as the cobs, which are 
perfectly clean, will show. This great bulk passing 
through the sheller with such force also accelerates the 
loading Of cars, and with an elbow extending to the chute 
into the car each end of the car can be filled without 
handling. And to “make a long story short,” Mr. Ad. 
Burnett informed a Herald reporter that their elevator 
was so simply constructed and so easy to handle that if it 
should so happen one man could run engine, elevators, 
sheller, and receive and pay for the corn by himself. A 
look through this elevator will convince one that what 
he says he can substantiate. 

The elevator has access to the large water tank of the 
Ohio Southern Railway, and by means of water pipes 
extended to their boiler, they have a large water supply, 
which does away with’a well and steam pump. Visit 
this elevator and note the improvement, and you will 
grasp at once their idea, and think and wonder, as do all 
who see it, that their method of elevating corn was not 
adopted long ago. 
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Chinch bugs are reported getting in their work on the 
corn fields inthe region of Winneconne, Wis. 
About ‘70,000,000 acres of land in the United States 


are planted to corn this season. Twenty-seven million 
acres were planted to winter wheat. 


A car-load of new oats was shipped from Owassa, 
Towa, on July 27, which is said to be the earliest date 
that new oats was ever shipped from that state. 


Wm. McClelland, who resides near Lewisburg, Ky., 
reports the heaviest yield of wheat we have yet heard of 
this year. He raised one acre of a certain variety, turn. 
ing out 54 bushels when threshed. 


The average yield of wheat at the Cape of Good Hope 
is 714 bushels to the acre. All sorts of grain are sown 
thin there, otherwise they would run to straw under the 
forcing influence of an African sun. 


Fifty-three cents per car-load of 500 bushels was the 
return received by a Washington Territory farmer from 
a shipment of corn which he made to St. Louis. Here- 
after he promises to finda market nearer home, and to 
give commission merchants the ‘‘go-by.” 


A Nebraska paper says: “A Tecumseh grain ship- 
per sent several cars of corn to St. Louis some weeks 
ago, and last week received as his share of profits on 
each carload of 500 bushels the enormous sum of 53 cents. 
That isto say, the cost of transportation and commissions 
amounted to within 58 cents per car of what the corn 
sold for in that market.” 


One of the great difficulties which French and En- 
glish wheat growers are trying to overcome is lack of 
sufficient stiffness in the straw of good wheat. The va- 
rieties with stiff straw usually yield an inferior grain, 
while the best grain grows on stalks which are beaten 
down to the earth by an ordinary storm. The problem 
is now receiving much attention from scientific agricult- 
urists in France. 

On the subject of shrinkage of corn, a New York state 
farmer says: “In estimating the amount of corn grown 
per acre from a given area, husked in the fall (October) 
and weighed, allow 100 pounds of ears to make a bushel 
of the shelled corn. This rule I have found to be as 
nearly correct as any. Some seasons it will take more 
than 100 pounds of ears to make one bushel of shelled 
corn dry enough to keep. Some very dry seasons a little 
less.” 


At the September term, 1885, of the Fayette County, 
Ill., Circuit Court, Bensley Bros., commission merchants 
of Chicago, recovered ajudgment of about $400 against 
H. R. Miller, of Vandalia, Ill., formerly editor of the 
Fayeite County News. The money, it was claimed, was 
lost in an option deal for Miller on the Board of Trade in 
Chicago. The case was taken to the Appellate Court, 
where the decision of the Circuit Court has been re- 
versed. 


A Toronto dispatch reads: ‘Private information indi- 
cates that the Manitoba grain crop this season has been 
largely a failure, and this view of the case is borne out 
by the latest Manitoba crop bulletin, issued by the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture. Speaking of wheat, 
it says: ‘The yield will not equal that of the last two 
years, and an average crop is not generally expected.’ 
This is putting the actual state of the case very mildly. 
The consequence of the general shortage will be that 
Manitoba will have very little, if any, grain to export 
this year.” 


A committee of the St. Louis elevator owners haye 
presented to the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange a_peti- 
tion for a repeal of a rule adopted about two years ago, 
under which the grain inspectors have been changed 
from elevators every sixty days. This system of rotation 
is approved by the millers as calculated to make the in- 
spection more thorough, but is upposed by the elevator 
men as vexatious. The latter asked the millers to meet 
with them and unite in asking the repeal of the rule, but 
owing to the difference of views the millers decline to 
do so as a body, though some individual millers attended 
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the meeting. The consumers of the grain say that an 
inspector who inspects wheat into an elevator will do so 
more carefully if he knows that another inspector may 
be station2d there when that wheat is to be inspected 
out, The elevator men say there is no difference in care, 
the inspection being just as thorough under one system 
as another, while-the rotation thrusts upon them every 
sixty days a new man and delays business. 


Most men look at life and the events of life through 
financial spectacles. A man is attached to the town 
where he has been prosperous, even if it isa mud-hole, 
and is in the grip of malaria. The #inancial Chronicle 
tells a story that illustrates this point to ado’. Back in 
1880 it says Judge Hutchins was a rampant bull, and 
everything that occurred he managed to make a furious 
bull argument of. One day he sat in a Broadway 
office when a lot of Italian emigrants passed opposite of 
the street. The Judge swelled out pompously, and 
striking a pose, said: ‘Look there; see the brawn and 
sinew, the brains and power of Europe fouring in here 
on their way to fertilize and cultivate millions of acres 
of land that is only awaiti ng their approach to swell the 
country’s wealth and fairly block the railways with 
traffic.’ The course of time afterward brought out the 
judge asa raging bear. He was sitting in the same 
office, tra ding heavily on the short side when the same 
scene was repea ted—with a difference. Gazing on the 
travel-stained and dusty procession he exclaimed in a 
tone of the most profound disgust: ‘There; look at that 
hungry, beggarly, lousy gang; not aten dollar bill in the 
whole crowd. We’ll have to support these beggars for 
the next ten years, and after that they will have to be 
sent back home.” 


The development of our Western prairies has brought 
outthe slumbering kinship throughout the grain pro- 
ducing countries of the world; and to countries where 
rents and taxes are exorbitant, the relationship is any- 
thing but kind. And right here is a reflection as to the 
effect being produced by the im proved methods of trans- 
portation and facilities of communication. Railroads, 
steamships and telegraphs have, as it were, consolidated 
the markets of the world, and brought the sources of 
food production into closer competition with wheat belts 
of the United States than ever before. A great yield of 


| grain in this country is reflected in low prices abroad to 


the discouragement of foreign producers. The cheaper 
product is able to make the gauge of prices in all com- 
peting markets. If wheat can be delivered from our 
producing distriets in the Liverpool markets at one dol- 
lar per bushel, with a limited profit to the producers and 
carriers, that will be the gauge for English grown wheat 
which has cost three times as much to produce as the 
American article. From the facilities for trade compe- 
tition that have been developed in the last few years, one 
of two results to English landlords and to American 
farmers must follow. Either a great reduction in land 
rents inthe United Kingdom must be made, or the 
British farmers will continue to move toward our grain 
growing districts, and in still larger numbers than in the 
past. Other things being equal, this means increase in 
acr eage of wheat in the West, for some time to come 
With this, as a corollary, goes the rule of low prices. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The situa tion in the important districts of corn grow- 
ing is not essentially changed compared with a week 
ago. Some further rains have fallen in Kansas, lowa, 
Nebraska, etc., but have not been sufficient in quantity 
orextent of area to be of great benefit. In Kansas the 
general outlook has been improved by rains which oc- 
curred previous to the past week, so that many localities 
will afford a good outcome; other districts, however, are 
not improved, and the outlook is very discouraging. 
Nebraska continues to give a poor promise. In Iowa 
scarcely any locality promises over three-fourths of a 
crop, and the average for the state now appears to be be- 
low this. Missouri is more variable, being good in some 
sections, but not averaging over three-fourths of a crop. 
Some rains have occurred in Illinois, but the situation 
remains very poor, indicating about two-thirds of a crop. 
In Indiana the crop is now generally in good condition, 
indicating but little short of an average yield. In Ohio 
the condition is variable, generally fairly good, and 
averaging 80 to 85 per cent. of a good average yield. 
Michigan is somewhat short, Kentucky nearly average, 
and Tennessee rather poor, on the condition of the crop. 
These ten states represent %5 per cent. of last year’s 


production, and gave an aggregate of 1,437,000,000 bush- 

els, with an average yield of 3114 bushels per acre. Thé 

production this year in these states, if present indica- 

tions are fulfilled, will be about 77 per cent. compared 

with last year, the increase in area considered, according 

to investigetions of the Cincinnati Price Current. This 
means a total of 1,115,000,000 bushels for these ten states, 

or an average of 2314 bushels per acre. The remaining 

portion of the country produced 499,000,000 bushels last 

year, and is understood to be mostly in fairly good condi- 

tion this year, Texas and Alabama being considerably 

short, and the South generally not promising as well.. 
We consider 450,000,000 bushels, or 10 per cent. below 

last year, as closely approximating the promise of these 

portions of the country, outside of the ten Western 
states mentioned in detail. This implies an aggregate of 

1 565,000,000 bushels as the present outlook for the total 

corn crop , which would be less than 21 bushels per acre 

ag a general average. 

The Department of Agriculture reports the average 
condition of corn as 81 for Aug. 1. Asa matter of inter- 
est at this time the Cincinnati Price Current makes the 
following compilation from Department of Agriculture 
reports: 


ve 


—Condition—| Area, Average Crop, 
July 1. Aug. 1.] acres. yield. bushels. 
10 98 62,317,832 27.5 1,717,434,500 
90 i 64, 262,025 18.6 1 194, 916,000 
8 88 65, 669,546 24.6 ily ‘617, 025, 100 
88-89 68, 301, °889 22.7 1551 066,895 
9 96 - 69, 683.780 25.6 1 (795,528, 432 
94 96 "3, 180,150 26.5 1,936,176,000 
95 81 *75, ‘000, 000 21.9 *1 *642,000,000 


*Approximation, on present indications. 


The official statement says: “It indicates a crop not 
ouch exceeding 22 bushels per acre.’ At 22 bushels, on 
75,000,000 acres, the indication would be for 1,650,000,000 
bushels. 

By taking an average of the condition reported for 
Aug.1 for six years, 1880 to 1885, inclusive, and also an 
average of the yield, an application of 81 to these fac- 
tors will result in 21.9 as the indicated yield promised— 
which is given inthe table above. But if we turn to 
1881, the year more nearly similar to the present one in 
the position of corn than any of the others, and apply 
the present average condition to the ratio of the condi- 
tion Aug.1and resulting yield, we obtain 19.6 bushels as 
the indicated average yield, instead of 21.9 by the other 
method of calculation. It may be remarked that the 
condition reported for 1881 was reduced to 60 on Sept. 1. 

For six years previous to 1886 the annual production 
of corn has averaged 1,635,000,000 bushels, and the 
present crop is not likely te fall materially below this, 
and may possibly equal it, with an especially favorable 
autumn. The reserves in the country, in the aggregate, 
are probably above the average for this period of six 
years, so there is little ground for any particular boom 
in corn, on the present outlook of the position. The ten 
‘Western states mentic ned in this article give promise of 
a total production nearly equal to the crop of the entire 
country in 1881, while the oats and hay crops this season 
are largely in excess of that year. An important short- 
age, however, in the important corn states of the West 
naturally leads to speculative operations and the unset- 
tlement of values.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


The stockholders of the Northern Dakota Plevator 
Company met in Jamestown, Dak., Aug. 11, and the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: A.J. Sawyer, F. J. Saw- 
yer, John McLeod, Duluth, snd W. M. Lloyd, Jr., A. G. 
Cham bers, and W. F. Tigen of this city. A.J. Seinen 
was elected President; W.M. Lloyd, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; A. G. Chambers, General Manager; W. E. 
Dodge, Secretary and Attorney. The company at the 
next meeting of the board willincrease the capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Additional elevators will be 
erected at other points. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co., owning the elevat- 
ors formerly operated by Geo. H. Christian & Co., held 
its aunual meeting. in Minneapolis, Minn., on Aug. 5, 
and elected officers as follows: President, Te Christian: 
Vice-President, Wm. Pettit; Secretary and Treasurer; 
F. R. Pettit; General Manager W. P. Brown; Directors, 
iby Christian, G. H. Chrisiian, as executor of the estate 
of J. A. Christian, CO. H. Pettit, J.M. Robinson, and F, 
R. Pettit. The houses of this company are located in 
the Red River Valley, and are eighteen in number, hay- 
ing an aggregate capacity of about half a million bush- 


els. The company will operate its own elevators in the 
future. 
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‘ Prook Brightner, a brewer of Chillicothe, Mo., is 
ead. 
eputy Grain Inspector H. 8S. Sjorberg, of Duluth, 
Minn., is dead. 
A grain elevator at Red Wing, Minn., burned on the 
night of August 7. — 
Green’s brewery at St. Louis, Mo., burned August 9. 
The loss was heavy. 
Whitcomb Bros.’ grain elevator, at Lawrence, Kan., 
was burned Aug. 1. Loss $12,000. 
Hoffman’s brewery, at Cleveland, Ohio, burned July 
25. The loss was placed at $10,000. 
Christian & Co.’s elevator at Fisher, Minn , was burned 
Aug. 2, with 8,000 bushels of wheat. 


In Dakota the hail storms raging on July 28 and 24 
destroyed 1,500,000 bushels of wheat. 


J. K. Graves’ elevator, at Dubuque, Iowa, burned to the 
ground on July 12. Loss $2,500; not insured. 

¥F..H. Barlow & Co., grain merchants of Hastings, 
Mich., have been burned out. Loss $6,000; insured for 
$3,000. 

Johuson’s elevator and grist mill at Randolph, Iowa, 
burned July 29. Loss $8,090; partially covered by in- 
surance. 

A grain elevator at Maryville, Mo., owned by E, Baim, 
of Kenosha, Wis., burned Aug. 4. Loss $16,000; insured 
for $6,000. 

A fire at Hastings, Mich. on Aug. 12, consumed 
Wightman & Son’s elevator with 4,000 bushels of wheat. 
Loss $6,000. 

The elevator at Eggleston, Minn., located on the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, was burned Aug. 7. Loss 
about $4,000. 

Jobn Rolfs, a grain buyer of New Holstein, Wis., has 
been missing since Aug. 5. It was feared that Rolfs had 
become insane. 

The grain elevator at Frankton, Ind., operated by Wil- 
mington & McCandlas, was burned on July 23. The loss 
was $3,000, with $5,000 insurance. 

Zimmer, Herman & Co.’s brewery, located near Wood- 
stock, Iil., was totally destroyed by fire on Aug. 10. 
Loss, $70,000; with only $20,000 insurance. 

C. H. Hoffinan’s grain warehouse, at Merced, Cal., 
containing 12,000 tops of wheat, was destroyed by fire 
on July 14. The total loss was over $250,000. 

The brewery of the Seigenston Brewing Company at 
Ridgewod, L. 1., N. Y., was totally destroyed by fire 
Aug. 9, causing a loss of $120,000; insured for $40,000. 

The mill and grain house of Fleischman’s distillery in 
the Mill Creek bottom, near Cincinnati, Ohio, burned on 
Aug. 8. The loss was over $100,000; partially insured. 

Nathaniel Mullinger, a well-to-do farmer, fell dead of 
heart disease on July 17, while delivering a load of 
wheat at F. T. Barnett’s warehouse in Saline City, Ind. 


About 10,000 acres of wheat in the San Juan Valley, 

 Cal., burned on August 5. The damage was estimated 

at $100,000. The fire originated froma camp of China 
men. 

A fire broke out in William Arthur’s large grain and 
implement storehouse at Goderich, Ont., making a clean 
sweep of the building. There was an insurance on the 
building of $900. 

An explosion in the malt mill of Ehret’s brewery, at 
New York City, originated a fire on July 22, damaging 
the malt house and the stock to a considerable extent. 
Mr. Ebret figured his loss at $50,000. 

Robert Dawson’s brewery, at Pontiac, Mich., was de- 
stroyed by fire July 16. Loss on building and contents 
about $10,000, with no insurance. The fire was thought 
to have been the work of an incendiary. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator at Glyndon, Minn., hav- 
ing a capacity of 50,000 bushels, has been destroyed by 
fire. It was valued at $12,000. The loss was covered by 
insurance. The origin of the fire was thought to have 
been incendiary. 

A boy by the name of Sherman Saulman was smoth- 
ered to death in Webb’s grain elevator at Macon, Ill., on 
July 14. It was supposed that he wentto sleep un the 
grain; and was drawn down and suffocated while a car 
was being loaded. 

John ©. Reynolds was working underneath a grain 
house near Owingsville, Ky., on July 16, when the floor 

ave way. Several hundred bushels of wheat rushed 
ah on him, and before he could be rescued he was 
smothered to death. 

The main building of the Miller Brewing Company, 
at Rochestir, N. Y., was completely gutted by fire on 
July 26. The building and plant were valued at $150,- 
000. The insurance was $40,000, whica will almost 
cover the actual damage. 

Daring the storm at Chicago, Il., on Aug. 13, astroke 
of lightning entered an oflice at Sixteenth street and 
Centre Ave.,in which were Frank McCloud, grain 

“ag pler for the Burlington Road, and others. A mes- 


senger boy was knocked through the door; the electric 
fluid ran up the arm of a telegraph operator, and all 
those present were more or less shocked by the current. 


By the breaking of a scaffold on Aug. 3, in East Du- 
buque, Lowa, four men engaged in hoisting grain from 
the elevator recently burned, were seriously injured. 
G, N. Martin, of Milwaukee, one of tlie owners of the 
grain, had three ribs broken. : 


The old Fulton Brewery, at Galena, Ill., owned by M 
Miller and leased by Eulberg & Sons, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire July 22 with all its machinery and stock. 
Eulberg & Sons’ loss was $9,000, insured'for only $1,100. 
Mr. Millers’ loss was placed at about $12,000; insured 
for $4,000. 


The grain elevator at East Dubuque, Iowa, belonging 
to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, burned July 
22. The loss on the building was $25,000, partially in- 
sured ; loss on contents $20,000, fully insured. The ele- 
vator, which was operated by Diamond Jo. Reynolds, 
will be rebuilt ona smaller scale. 


On Aug. 8 the large elevator of Hancock, Hodgson & 
Co., at Oakland, Iowa, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The loss was estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000; 
covered by insurance. The fire was attributed to in- 
cendiarism, one Failes, who was arrested some time ago, 
having made threats against W. Cheyne, the manager of 
the elevator, to the effect that “he would get even with 
him” for aiding in his arrest. The elevator had been 
doing a heavy business, and was full of grain. 


The large frame elevator and warehouse of the West- 
ern Maryland R. R., located at Chambersburg, Pa., was 
destroyed by fire on August 17, supposed to have 
originated from incendiarism or spontaneous combus- 
tion. Loss on the building $13,000. The elevator was 
occupied by Stoner & Stilely, who ran in connection with 
it a flour mill. Their loss was estimated at $17,500. 
Total insurance, $15,500. Harry Wingert, a young man 
who assisted in the removal of goods, perished in the 
et Two other men missing probably met the same 

ate. 
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BUFFALO’S NEW ELEVATORS. \ 


An important accession to the business of the city is 
indicated by the promised construction of no fewer than 
four new grain elevators, permits for the building of 
which are included in the list of permits published 
elsewhere in this number. One of the four will be built 
by the International Elevator Co. on a tract of land hay- 
ing a frontage of 944 feet on Niagara street and a water 
front on Scajaquada Creek of 638 feet. This elevator 
will have capacity to unload four cars and a vessel at 
one time, and to store 500,000 bushels, which capacity 
may at any time be doubled incase of need. The ar- 
rangements of the company with various railways, both 
home and Canadian, are said to be all that could be de- 
sired. The second of these projected huge structures 
will have its siteon lands fronting on Scott and Ala- 
bama streets and the Hamburg Canal, and will have a 
storage capacity of 225,000 bushels. The Messrs. Sher- 
man Bros. & Co., who are proprietors of this enterprise, 
have also complete railroad connections, as the tracks of 
the Lake Shore, the Michigan Southern, and the Lehigh 
Valley will run directly into their building. Mr. Kd- 
ward Brown has been engazed as superintendent of con- 
struction for both the above. Gen. John C. Graves anc 
o:hers are the projectors of a third elevator, which will 
front on the City Ship Canal, and have a capacity of 
half a million of bushels, while a fourth will be built by 
Mr. T. Coatsworth on the southeast corner of South 
Michigan street and Buffalo River. All four will be 
covered with fire-proof material. 

Not counting these forthcoming additions, Buffalo 
now boasts the possession of thirty-eight elevators of all 
kinds, with a combined storage capacity of nearly 10,- 
000,000 and transfer capacity of over 38,000,000 bushels 
daily. We take it that more would not be built if they 
were not needed.— Buffalo Real Hstate Monthly. 


This year’s wheat crop of France is estimated at 106,- 
000,000 hectoliters, against 110,000,000 hectoliters last 
year. 

.( A cablegram, dated Aug. 10, from London, Eng., says 
thé grain crop of Europe this year will be ten ner cent. 
Jess than last year. 

The wheat stocks at the twelve leading points in Great 
Britain at latest reports were 2,450,000 quarters, against 
2,000,000 quarters the same date last year. 

The Northwestern Elevator Company, of Minneap- 
olis, furnishes the following review of the wheat market 
for the week ending Aug. 12: The market for the past 
week has been inclined to dullness, especially so in the 
Minneapolis market. It has declined fully three cents 
per bushel, and the wants of the millers here seem to be 
very easily supplied. The weather throughout the 
Northwest has been the finest for harvesting for a 
number cf years, and the quality of wheat is going to be 
better than it has been for anumber of years past. We 
think that the whole Northwest will produce an average 
crop in quantity and a good crop in quality. The 
tendency of prices is certainly toward a lower basis. 
Probably we shall not see very much of a decline on ac- 
count of wheat being so very low at the present time, 
but some decline will be sure to follow the rush of new 
wheat to the market. The probabilities are, that the 
farmers will be anxious to sell their wheat this season on 
account of the bad luck they had in the speculations of 
last year. 
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The Panama Canal Company has issued fresh bonds to 
the amount of 600,000,000 francs, with a large premium. 
French people are buying them up eagerly. The gov- 
ernment has withdrawn the Panama canal lottery loan 
bill from the chamber of deputies. 


The work of enlarging the new Welland Canal is be- 
ing rapidly pushed. Large gangs of men and horses are 
at work raising the banks to the required height. The 
cut stone for the locks is being brought on the ground 
as fast as finished at the quarries. In the government 
yard at Port Dalhousie there is stored an immense quan. 
tity of heavy timbers which will be used in enlarging 
the lock gates. 


Senator Vest, of Missouri, does not think highly of 
canals. During the debate on the Hennepin Canal 
scheme in the Senate the other day he said that “the 
days of canals arenumbered. Ifa system of large canals 
were inaugurated, canals that would float boats of 500, 
700, or 1,000 tons, such canals might compete to a certain 
extent with railroads, but these small canals, floating 
boats less than 3800 tons, are going out of existence, and 
do not form even a factor in competition with railroads.” 


A violent attack has been made at Paris, France, on 
the Panama Canal enterprise in an anonymous pamphlet 
whose title is: “Engineers’ Letters on the Panama Canal.” 
The cover bears the imprint of a sarcophagus and the 
work is dedicated to ‘‘The Victims of the Panama 
Craze.” It describes the mortality among the workmen 
employed in making the canal, describes the state of 
things on the isthmus, tells of the heedless squandering 
ofthe French public money, and states that of the twen- 
ty-one sections of the canal only five are yet in anything 
like an advanced state of construction. 


Having completed the sea canal from Cronstadt to the 
mouth of the Neva, the Russians are now puzzled as to 
where the port is to be located. In discussing this matter 
at arecent meeting of the Society for Promoting Russian 
Trade at St. Petersburg, Mr. Kazi stated that thetraflic 
onthe Neva River amounts to 1,200,000 tons of imports 
avd 1,300,000 tons of exports per year, making a total of : 
2,500,000 tons for the trade of St. Petersburg. About 2,500 
vessels are annually employed in the foreign transport 
trade, and about 700 in the local. To accommodate the 
traffic at the St. Petersburg extremity of the sea canal, a 
Government commission reported some time ago that two 
basins would be required, 22 feet deep, and capable of 
holding90 steamers and 70 sailing vessels, besides which a 
third basin would be rcquized, with a depth of 101g feet 
and an area of 20,000 square fathoms, to accommodate the 
barges arriving from the interior. 


According to returns presented in the English Parlia- 
ment in regard to the business of the Suez Canal during 
the last three years, the total net tonnage that passed 
through the canal last year was 6,335,752 tons, against 
5,871,500 tons in 1884 and 5,775,861 tons in 1883. The 
number of vessels carrying the tonnage named was 3,624 
in 1885, against 3,284 in 1884 and 3,307 in 1883. The 
large increase of 464 252 tons from 1884 to 1885, it must 
be mentioned, was largely due to the high tonnage of war- 
ships, transports and government-chartered ~-vessels, 
which amounted in 1885 to (61,276 tons against only 
268,184 tons in 1884. The returns of vessels under dif- 
ferent flags show thut Great Britain has maintained its 
great numerical superiority. Last year 76.77 per cent. 
of the total net tonnage was under the British flag, 9.05 
per cent. under the French flag, 3.98 per cent. under the 
Dutch flag, and 3.14 per cent. under the German flag. 
The Dutch tonnage last year showed a decrease against 
1884. Three vessels with a nettonnage of 1,350 passed 
through the canal last year under the American flag, 
against four vessels with anet tonnage of 8,230 tons in 
1884, and one vessel with a net tonnage of 788 tons in 
1883. 


A correspondent of the New York Daily News writes 
that paper as follows: “Intime of peace prepare for 
war. Our Western cities on the lakes are illy prepared 
for war in case we engage in a war with England or any 
of her allies. Our Western cities on the lakes would be 
at the mercy of their war vessels because we now have 
no ship canal of our own. The Suez Ship Canal connects 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean Sea, is over 300 
feet wide and 100 miles long. It cost $81,000,000 to 
build. Soaship canal built from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, thence from Oswego to Hudson River near New 
York City—let it be 200 feet wide at top, 75 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 25 feet deep, it being only two-thirds as 
wide as the Suez Ship Canal, but built 300 miles at same 
rate, two-thirds would amount to $162,000,000; but as 
material would be on hand in the building of the pro- 
posed ship canal, it would cost but $82.334 a running foot, 
and it would be about 300 miles Iong. Feet to a mile— 
§,280x8314 x300=5,280+4x00,000=$132,000,000. So let 
the Government appropriate $150,000,000. Itwould buy 
the Jand and build the canal. It would benefit and en 
liven all branches of business and give work to 50,000 
mechanics and laborers for two years. Our Western 
cities on the lakes would be protected by largest size 
war vessels, and freight would come and go through the 
canal, and it would create the greatest prosperity for our 
country and its people.” 
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THE HENNEPIN. 


Well, Congress has adjourned and donated 
$15,000, a munificent sum, surely, towards the 
survey of the route of the proposed Hennepin 
Canal. It is true that the same Congress voted 
money lavishly for other purposes that are com- 
monly called “steals.” It voted money for pub- 
lic buildings in half-baked towns like El Paso, 
Tex., the home of that immortal, peerless patriot, 
A. K. Cutting. It voted money to improve un- 
improvable creeks and bayous, and, of course, as 
in duty bound, dumped a few millions into the 
Mississippi. It matters not, of course, that com- 
merce refuses to direct itself down the Father of 
Waters. In the view of Congress commerce 
ought to go down the Mississippi, and the Hon, 
Bilks propose to do their whole duty. So the 
people of the Northwest get $15,000 for the Hen- 
nepin Canal, and $15,000,000 are appropriated for 
other improvements, which, altogether, are not of 
equal importance to the country and to commerce 
as the Hennepin Canal. Yet Illinois alone pays 
this year to the general government between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000-—a sum greater than 
almost a score of other states pay, states that have 
no difficulty in log-rolling appropriations through 
Congress. This is a great country. 


A BUCKET-SHOP DECISION. 


The courts seem to have experienced a revival 
in their powers of heavy sitting down on the 
bucket-shops. The gamblers seem to be getting 
it on all sides. A Louisville judge who recentl 
had a bucket-shop case before him, decided that 
bucket-shop operations were gambling in every 
sense of the term. The decision was rendered in 
the case of J. W. Lyons vs. Thomas J. Hogden 
and Isaac P. Miller, operating the Louisville Cot- 
ton, Grain, and Produce Exchange at No. 401 
West Main street. The plaintiff complained that 
at various deals with this company in the last 
five years he had lost $1,600, for which he 
brought suit. The defendants demurred to the 
petition, and on the demurrer the decision was 
rendered. The opinion recited the law in full 
upon the question, and after quoting from various 
statutes and decisions of the Appellate Court, 
concluded thus: ‘It was also much urged in 
argument that ‘bucket-shop’ gambling was not 
within the statute, because the losses cannot be 
said to occur ‘at any other time or within twenty- 
four hours.’ I am unable to concuriin this rea- 
soning. It seems to me that such losses occur ‘at 
one time,’ and that that time is when the ‘deai’ is 
closed. The exact period of the loss is much 


easier fixed than in a long and continued game 
of cards, in which games and losses vary, and are 
only adjusted finally when the game closes. For 
these reasons the demurrer of the defendant is 
overruled,” 


CONTROLLING PRICES. 


The Pioneer Press thinks that the new North- 
western Association has a big contract on hand 
if it aims to control prices. Perhaps it is right, if 
it means that prices are not always governed by 
a combination. But it is not the aim of the new 
association to make prices, but control them. No 
matter what the granger may say, the purpose of 
the association is not to dictate the price of wheat, 
which would be virtually impossible under the 
present Minnesota law, but merely to prevent 
ruinous competition. 

Nothing has been more common in the past 
than a regular cut-throat policy among grain men 
in the matter of prices. Many of them, thinking 
that a future rise might recoup them, have paid 
more than grain was worth, in a senseless com- 
petition with other grain men. Let grain deal- 
ers everywhere recognize that they must have a 

rofit. They fill a legitimate niche in commercial 
lifes and if a combination is the only means by 
which destructive competition can be prevented, 
by all means let them combine. 


WINTER STORAGE AT CHICAGO. 


The reduction in the storage rates for grain 
which went into effect in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee at the beginning of last month has met with 
the unanimous approval of all those who are 
anxious that these cities should retain the share 
of the Western grain business allotted to them 
in the past. 

Some have even gone so far as to demand still 
a further reduction. But this is hardly a fair 
pen as it seems very doubtful that still 
ower rates than those charged at present would 
leave the elevator men any profit to speak of, 
which might have more fatal results for the trade 
than the excessive charges made previous to 
July 1. 

When we say the present charges are not ex- 
cessive, we would have ‘it understood that this 
applies only to the season of navigation. Vessels 
are always ready to take the grain to the Kast, if 
its owner deems the cost of keeping it in store 
here too high. In winter time, however, after 
navigation has ceased on the lakes, it is quite 
different. ‘Then the grain must remain in store 
here, unless its owner pays the extortionate rail- 
way freights which are generally charged by the 
pool lines while there is no competition of the 
lake carrying trade during the winter months. 
This is the proper time to make such reductions 
in the storage rates for grain as to enable this 
city and Milwaukee to compete with other points 
in the West and Northwest which have a much 
lower winter storage rate. Duluth elevators, for 
instance, charge only four cents per bushel for a 
period of six months ending May 15, while at 
Minneapolis the same rate is charged for seven 
months, beginning with November and ending 
with May. In Chicago and Milwaukee at the 
present rate of charges eight cents would be ad- 
ded to the cost of storing grain during the seven 
months mentioned, or just twice as much as at 
Minneapolis. Would not this wide difference be 
a strong inducement to hold the grain at points 
further west rather than at the ports of Lake 
Michigan? The elevator men at the latter points 
should thoroughly consider this question, whether 
it would not benefit themselves as well as the re- 
ceiver of grain, if they come down with their 
rates for the winter months to the standard of 
Minneapolis or Duluth. Unquestionably a 
great deal more grain would be shipped Hast 
during the winter, as the railroads, knowing that 
it could be stored cheaply, would consent to 
make lower rates for the cold season than other- 
wise they would be inclined to do. Again, as a 
consequence, the elevators would receive a much 


larger quantity of grain than in former seasons, 
and their loss on the lower rates would probably 
be fully made up by the large amount handled. 
It is about time that this important subject 
should be seriously considered by the elevator 
men of this city, so that they may not stand un- 
prepared when in a few months they are called 
upon to give their decision in the winter storage 
question which will materially influence the 
grain trade of this city for at least one season, if 
not for more. aes 


GRAIN SHORTAGES. 


woe 


The complaints that are constantly made, 2s 


only from one point, but from all points to which 
grain is shipped, point conclusively to one thing 
—that the methods of weighing grain must be 
reformed. Here we find Kastern dealers com- 
plaining of short weights from Chicago and the 
West; Northwestern dealers complaining of short- 
ages at Chicago when the grain is sold on side- 
track. And again, the vesselmen aver with a 


flourish of profanity, that they are systematically _ 


robbed at Buffalo. 

What is the remedy for all this? It is as certain 
as fate that some remedy must be found by which 
the weight at one point will tally with the weight 
at another. The trouble is not with the scales; it is 
with the weigher. Let this be reformed, and the 
transportation companies can be held for any dis- 
crepancy. As it is now, it is idle to expect that 
the railroads will hold themselves responsible for 
loss for which they are not clearly responsible. 

Perhaps there will always be more or less loss 
connected with the transportation of so bulky an 
article of grain, which will always leak more or 
less; but the problem is simply this: Make the 
system of weighing infallible, impossible of error, 
and then hold the vessel owner or the railroad re- 
sponsible for the shortage. 


A SHIP CANAL. 


The present seems to be the age of canals 
after all. A recent issue of the Duluth Herald 
has a long article showing the feasibility of con- 
structing a ship canal connecting Lakes Superior 
and Michigan. In view of the congressional ap- 
propriation of $350,000 to purchase the Portage 
Lake Canal and the Superior and Iron Company 
Canal—yeas 35, nays 21. The correspondent 
says: “It is now time to urge the construction 
of a ship canal across the narrow strip of land— 
say thirty miles broad—that divides Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan. Starting at some 
point on Au Train Bay and following up the river 
Au Train, to the head waters of Whitefish River, 
and thence down this stream to Little Bay de 
Noquette; or by adopting the Sturgeon River 
line to Big Bay de Noquette it would seem that 
a feasible route could be had, and that some heavy 
work may interpose, yet no serious engineering 
difficulties would be found, and that when results 
are estimated the cost of this new waterway can 
not be urged as an objection.” 

The correspondent concludes: “If ‘distance is 
time’ and ‘time is money,’ has not the hour come 
already when Duluth should call public attention 
to this enterprise and urge the construction of the 
‘Lake Superior and Green Bay ship canal’ by 
which 200 miles of dangerous navigation can be 
saved to a large and constantly increasing coms 
merce?” 


Tux Toronto Board of Trade has adopteda — 


plan of a gratuity fund. Like most such plans, 
it is almost fatally defective in proposing to put 


all members on the same level, young or old, and — 


of permitting new members to participate in the 
fund built up without really adequate payment. 
To be successful, a gratuity fund must be found- 
ed on correct business principles, and not on 
sentimental benevolence. The latter is good 


enough in its place, but it should be an individual 


sentiment, not the collective action of a body of 
business men, ame 
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Canal gets a beggarly $15,- 


» Tue wheat in Dakota, though short in quantity, 
is said to be very good in quality. 


Tuts paper is not going to jump on the gov- 
ernment crop estimates until December; and per- 


haps not then. 


YY Tuere are 30,000-bushel elevators in the 
Northwest that have 200,000 bushels of wheat in 
store—on paper. 


H. Katys—Jackson estimates that Great Brit- 
ain and France will have to import about 208,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 


Tus Watertown Steam Engine Co., of Water- 
town, N. Y., have issued a neat catalogue of the 
automatic steam engines of their construction. 


Tue Frost Mre. Co., Galesburg, Ill., write 
us: “We are very busy, running full force, and 
the outlook is bright for a good season’s trade.” 


Tur McCormick Harvester Co. estimate the 
spring wheat crop at from 125,000,000 to 130,- 
000,000 bushels, which we suppose is about 
right. 


W. Armieron, Natrona, Ill, writes us: 
“Please send me your paper for one year. I have 
not had it for about five months, and miss it very 
much.” 


Sieoe seems to be no question now, that the 
corn crop of Nebraska will be very deficient in 
yield, even with the most favorable weather from 
now on. 


Mrssrs. Doney & Co., Columbus, Ohio, write 
us: “Our subscription expired with the June 
number. Send July number. We can’t afford 
to do without it.” 


Do nor let your subscription run out; and if 
you are not a subscriber, let this sample copy re- 
mind you that the price of this paper for a whole 
year is only one dollar. 


Our contributor, W. T. Stackpole, of Fairbury, 
Til, has considerably more faith in De Lesseps 
than we have. All accounts of late agree that 
the Panama Canal is so far a failure. 


Tur Wabash Elevator at Toledo has reduced 
its charges for winter storage, from the end of 
November to May 5, to 24 cents per bushel. This 
is ample, and is about what the Chicago elevators 
must come to. 


Noricr the card of the Indiana Paint and Roof- 
ing Co., of 143 Duane street, New York City, in 
‘another part of this paper. If you write them 
and mention this paper they will send you their 
illustrated book free, with samples. Their goods 
are remarkably cheap, and anyone can apply their 
rubber roofing. 


Tr costs $150 to store 10,000 bushels of wheat 
(valued at $7,500) thirty days in Chicago. It 
costs the same amount to store 10,000 bushels of 
corn or an equal amount of oats, valued at $4,300 
and $3,000 respectively. Yet, 1,000 barrels of 

k, valued at $10,000, can be stored thirty days 
for $60; and 500 tierces of lard, valued at $12,- 
000, can be stored the same length of time for 


_ 80. The monthly charge on lard is less than 


» 
. 


AP 


one-third of one per cent., while on oats it is fixe 
per cent. The elevator charges on grain in Chi- 
cago must come down. 


Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
gets good words from all parts of the country. 
Here is one from Marblehead, Mass.: “Having 
read your journal, I think it is valuable, and no 
dealer can afford to be without it. James B. 
Woodfin & Co.” 


Awone the advertisements in this issue will be 
noticed that of the Duplex Mfg. Co., of Spring- 
field,Ohio, which should be consulted by those who 
want a good mill for grinding ear corn and all 
kinds of grain. A descriptive circular will be 
sent free to all who will take the trouble to write 
for it. 


As sHowinG how easily mistakes occur in 
weighing grain, in ten days recently in a Toledo 
elevator there were detected and corrected errors 
of 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 8,000, and 10,000 pounds, 
by means of Demuth’s Check Scale, besides a 
number of smaller errors of 100, 200, and 500 
pounds. 


. Tue grain dealers of the new association com- 


prising the warehousemen in Northern Iowa, 
Southern Dakota, and Minnesota protest against 
the serious shortage in weights occurring in Chi- 
cago, notably in the case of cars sold on side- 
track. They think there is a nigger in the fence 
somewhere. 


Tur directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have decided that “deliveries of grain under the 
‘new style’ contracts can be made upon a de- 
livery notice issued for the purpose of delivery 
under the ‘old style’ contracts, by the indorse- 
ment upon such notice of the price sold at, with 
a deduction of $ cent per bushel.” 


Our Kansas City correspondent reports that 
there is fifty per cent. more elevator building 
going on in the territory tributary to Kansas City 
than there was a month ago. He also writes that 
the Board of Trade of that city is attempting to 
stop the pernicious system of “mixing” that has 
so largely prevailed in the elevators there. 


How. P. Auuis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
issued one of the largest and most complete cata- 
logues that has come to our table. It comprises 
260 octavo pages filled with handsome illustra- 
tions and description of the line of flour mill, saw 
mill, and elevator machinery handled by them, 
and is altogether handsomely printed and attract- 
ive. 


Ir requires considerable ground to supply the 
world’s bread. The area planted in wheat, and 
now harvested, is probably very nearly as_ fol- 
lows: Europe, 94,000,000 acres; North America, 
40,500,000 acres; South America, 6,000,000 acres; 
India, 26,000,000 acres; Australasia, 3,500,000 
acres; Africa and Western Asia, 13,000,000 acres; 
total 183,000,000 acres. 


Onx of the best known machines in the market 
is the “Angle Sieve” Grain Separator, made by 
D. T. Weed, of Lanark, Carroll county, Il. What 
this machine will do can be learned by consulting 
the advertisement in another part of this issue, 
The “Angle Sieve” is in extensive use; and the 
high order of its work renders it deservedly pop- 
ular wherever it has been introduced. 


Irv will be remembered that when the grain re- 
ceivers of this city asked the elevator men to re- 
duce the storage rates for grain, they agreed to 
use their influence to have as much grain go 
through the elevators as possible. Since the re- 
duction referred to has gone into effect, a build- 
ing erected a few years ago at Englewood, for 
the purpose of transferring grain on the Lake 
Shore Railroad, has been closed up. Whether 
the closing up of the transfer house has any con- 


nection with the pledge of the grain men, or has 
simply been caused by some disagreement be- 
tween the railroad and the managers of the trans- 
fer house, is not known. Anyhow, there is a 
singular coincidence between the going into effect 
of the reduced rates and the stopping of the 
transfer of grain at the point mentioned. 


Jupeinc from the report of our Philadelphia 
correspondent, the City of Brotherly Love ex- 
periences the full commercial value of railway 
discriminations. If there is anything calculated 
to change. a quiet, honest business man into a 
rampant anarchist, it is the knoweldge that a 
corporation is robbing him for the benefit of his 
competitor. 


In addition to the parties named last month, the 
following manufacturers have taken license since 
our last issue, under the patents of J. M. Harper, 
to put in grain dumps: The Great Western Mfg. 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan.; Parry & Deal, Peoria, 
Ill.; Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., and Sea- 
ton & Lea, Atchison, Kan. The customers of 
these firms will therefore be free from liability to 
suits under the dump patents. 


Tue inspection for July in Chicago was the 
heaviest of winter and lightest of spring wheat 
since 1882, In the latter year the receipts were 
6,805 cars winter and 703 cars spring. This year 
they were 3,252 cars winter and 877 cars spring 
wheat. Of other grains there were 12,694. cars 
corn, 3,161 cars oats, 826 cars rye, and 162 cars 
barley—a total of 20,472 cars. Last year the in- 
spection was 273 cars winter and 2,458 cars 
spring wheat; corn, 10,862 cars; oats, 2,919 cars; 
rye, 122 cars; barley, 71 cars; total, 16,205 cars— 
an increase this year of 4,277 cars. 


Ir will be seen that the Iowa Grain Dealers 
also propose to form a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany. Of course it will be in order for the in- 
surance press to show how much money the stock 
companies have lost on Iowa elevators, and pre- 
dict disaster for the new venture. They did that 
when the Lowa mill owners formed a mutual com: 
pany; and yet that company has given Iowa 
millers reliable insurance at half the stock com- 
pany rates. Let the Lowa grain men go ahead 
with their company. Be carefulin the selection 
of risks and there is nothing to fear. 


A SPECIAL committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has been occupied for some time past 
in making an investigation in connection with an 
attempted cornering of May corn in that city, 
which so far has disclosed, to say the least, a 
most reprehensible abuse of public trust on the 
part of some members of the grain committee of 
the above-named exchange. rom the evidence 
taken in the case, it appears that last May, Hill- 
house & Day, a grain firm doing business in New 
York City, were trying to run a corner in No. 2 
corn, May delivery. For this purpose they 
shipped out the actual corn during April and 
May, taking the certificates of the New York 
Produce Exchange in regard to the quality of the 
grain. As Huropean consignees complained that 
corn sent as No, 2 was not up to the grade, and 
should have been marked “steamer corn,” the 
firm made an investigation, which disclosed a 
nice state of affairs in the workings of the old 
grain committee. Two members of the commit- 
tee, it was shown, while acting in their official 
capacity, passed nearly 300,000 bushels of 
“steamer corn,” belonging to them, as No. 2, thus 
throwing a much larger quantity of this corn upon 
the market than had been anticipated. It has 
further been charged that these two members, 
being short on No. 2 corn, caused the committee 
to raise the grade of their “steamer corn” to No. 
2; further, that this “steamer corn” was merged 
with No. 2, lowering the No, 2 grade and caus- 
ing many complaints from buyers. — Disgraceful 
and repugnant as the whole affair is, it may have 
the one salutary effect to deter Speculators from 
the almost equally ignoble practice of “corner- 
ing.” 
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Valentine, Neb., wantsa large elevator. 

A new elevator will be erected at Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

T. J. Holt, grain dealer of Burnett, Neb., has sold 
out. 

An 8000-bushel elevator isto be built at Defiance, 
Towa. 

J. W. Stevens, of Defiance, Iowa, has sold out to Geo. 
A. Fry. 

J. B. Piersol, grain merchant, of Rockwell, Iowa, has 
sold out. 

Barry & Shelton, grain dealers of Mobile, Ala., have 
dissolved. 

Ed. Spelman, of Peoria, Ill. is figuring on rebuilding 
his distillery. 

The Van Dusen elevator, at Northfield, Dak., is ready 
for operation. 

A new grain elevator will be built at Sanborn, Iowa, 
to cost $6,000. 

E. J. Edmunds & Co., grain dealers, of Marcus, Iowa, 
have dissolved. 

M. S. Robinson & Co., grain merchantsof Chicago, 
Til., have suspended. 

In some parts of Dakota 
closed down for good. 

An elevator is being 
New Ulm (Minn.) mill. 

The present elevator 
over 13,000,000 bushels. 

A large elevator is being built at Birmingham, Ala., 
for the “Wharton Mill.” 

Parties from Wauseon, O , will erect an 80,000-bushel 
elevator at Ligonier, Ind. 

Gallatin, Wolcott & Co. are now proprietors of the ele- 
vator at Nashville, Mich. 

Archer & Howe, of Dayton, Ohio, are building a grain 
elevator at Yankton, Dak. 

The Van Dusen Company is building a 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Columbia, Dak. 

L. D. Goss & Co. succeed Goss & Purdy in the grain 
business at Morrice, Mich. 

Zinkeisen, Bartlett & Co., a grain commission firm of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has dissolved. 

Peacock & Hounson, grain and commission men, of 
Marysville, Cal., have dissolved. 

S Wurtenberg, brewer, of Ukiah, Cal., has leased his 
business to Greathouse & Sand]. 

Geo. Z. Curry, lumber and grain dealer, of Bardolph, 
Ill, has sold out to J. M. Wilcox. 

A new elevator will be built at Blue Springs, Neb. 
Wymore capitalists are interested. 

The grain firm of S. Nelson, Leighton, Iowa, has 
changed to Nelson & Shoemaker. 

Thomas Bros. succeed Thomas Bros. & Lawrence in 
the grain business at Sheffield, lowa. 

Hall & Gafford, grain merchants of Leon, Iowa, have 
dissolved. Hall & Rathburn succeed. 

The elevator at Chatham, II1., is reported doing a large 
business since the harvest commenced. 

J. B, Canterbury & Co. grain dealers of Jefferson, 
Wis., have sold out to Koenig & Lyttle. 

Business men and farmers of Jackson, Minn., have put 
on the street an independent grain buyer. 

Lallman & Drake are fitting up a large warehouse at 
Kappa, ILL, to be used exclusively for oats. 

William R. Harvey & Co., a grain commission firm of 
Chicago, Ill., has failed for small liabilities. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill, has furnished a 
bill of machinery to C. N. Lane, Cuba, Kan. 

Barton & Burgess, an elevator and grain firm of 
Parsons, Kan., has changed to J. C. Burgess. 

The Burlington & Mississippi Elevator at Burlington, 
Iowa, bas been sold by the sheriff for $11,000. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 11, has furnished an 
elevator ou'fit to Hendel & Miller, Edgar, Neb. 

On July 27 the Beyschlag Brewing Company, of Ne- 
braska City, Neb, filed articles of incorporation. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R. Company 
contemplate erecting an elevator at Stockholm, Wis. 

Stoelzle & Guna, a brewing firm of Belleville, Ill. 
have dissolved. The firm now reads Fidel & Stoelzle. 

Vanderweer Bros., of Davenport, Neb., have ordered a 
lot of machinery from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 
Til. 


half the elevators have 
built at Luddon, Dak., for the 


capacity of St. Louis, Mo., is 


K. K. Luquin, of Britt, lowa, has ordered a bill of 
elevator supplies from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 
Iil. 


The grain firmof William, Ross & Duncan, at Martins- 
ville, Ll, has dissolved. The business is being con- 
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tinued by T. K. Duncan, while William and Ross have 
gone into the general merchandise business. 


The “Rice Elevator,” Paxton, Ill. on Aug. 7 and 9, 
paid out over $5,000 for grain delivered on those two 
days. 

A large bill of machinery has been sold by the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., to A. D. Waste & Co., of Cam- 
eron, Ill. 

The farmers in the neighborhood o f Montevideo,Minn., 
have taken steps toward establishing a grain warehouse 
at that place. 

Sam Whitten & Co., of Rochester, Minn., has just 
completed a new elevator for handling timothy, clover 
and other seeds. 
~The probable yield of this year’s corn crop is now es- 
timated at 1,600,000,0000 bushels, against 1,940,000,000 
bushels last year. 

William Redhead, of Champaign, Ill., has purchased 
from R. P. Moore the Tolono elevator property for 
about $5,000 cash. 

The present wheat crop of Kausas is estimated at 14- 
200,000 bushels, which is more than 30 per cent.in excess 
of the crop of 1885. 

The grain and flour commission firm of William W. 
Jones & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has dissolved. Will- 
iam W. Jones succeeds. 

Henry Kretzer & Son, the Newaygo, Mich., millers, 
have purchased the grain elevator at Casnovia, Mich., 
and will buy wheat there. 

New Ulm (Minn.) mills are having an elevator built at 
Luddon, Dak. The one in course of construction at 
Courtland, Minn., is nearing completion. 

The Knoxville Brewing Company has been organized 
at Knoxville, Tenn., to build a brewery, ice factory, etc. 
From $50,000 to $75,000 will be invested. 

The warehouses belonging to the Illinois Central R. R. 
between Kankakee and Minonk anl Kankakee and 
Bloomington, in Illinois, have all been leased by a Chi- 
cago grain firm. 

The Western Automatic Weighing Machine Co. has 
been incorporated at Chicago; capital stock, $100,000. 
Incorporators, J. L. McKittrick, William 8. Tillotson, 
and Jobn R. James. 

The Frost Mfg Co., Galesburg, Ill., has sold a large 
bill of machinery to the Gothenburg Elevator Company, 
Gothenburg, Neb., and an eight-horse power steam out- 
fit to Hastings, Neb: 

The Sleepy Eye Roller Mill Company is erecting a 
grain warehouse at Cobden, seven miles west of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. It also contemplates building a warehouse 
on the Redwood line. 


The elevator men of St. Louis, Mo., have petitioned 
the Merchants’ Exchanze of that city for the repeal of 
the rule compelling a change of grain inspectors st the 
elevators every sixty days. 

Hasewinkle & Co. in July, commenced laying the 
foundation for their new elevator at Cooksville, Ill. The 
dimensions are 32x64 feet, and the canacity of the ele- 
vator will be 20,000 bushels. 


E. J. Edmunds, Marcus, Iowa, J. A. Condon, Pack- 
wood, Iowa, and Barbour, Johason G Co., New Sharon, 
Towa, have each ordered a bill of machinery from the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, I11. 


The “wheat tester” which for many months past has 
been the cause of a great deal of controversy between 
the grain dealers of Shelley, Ohio, and farmers in the 
vicinity, has been abandoned. 


The army worm in Berks county wheat fields only 
works at night. It must-be a Knight of Labor. A non- 
union worm should be introduced into the field, and 
then they wouldn’t work at all. 


L. 8. Hoyt, who has succeeded John W. Fuller & Co. 
in their grain business at Chillicothe, [1l., contemplates 
to buy the river elevator and to improve it by putting in 
all modern appliances for handling grain. 


Reports from nearly every station in Manitoba and the 
Northwest territories agree as to the superior quality of 
the grain harves‘ed, although the average yield will 
likely be less than twenty bushels per acre. 

An effort is being made by the Merchants’ Exchange 
of Dallas, Tex., and others, to organize a company for 
tbe purpose of building a $100000 grain elevator, the 
present storage capacity of the city being entirely inad- 
equate. 

The Farmers’ Grain House Association, at Garfield, 
Minn., has incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000; 
G.T. Winkjer, Robert Angus, Chas. Petérson, Daniel 
Russell, and Hans Peterson, all of Douglas county, are 
the incorporators. 


Leading farmers of Oakland, Neb., held a meeting on 
Aug. 3 for the purpose of forming a joint stock lumber 
and grain corporation, with a starting capital of $20,000, 
divided into 400 shares of $50 each. They expected to 
raise the required capital ina short time. 


A grain elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels is 
soon t) be erected at Pitt-burgh, Pa., near Thirty-third 
street, for the purpose of transferring grain handled by 
the Pittsburgh & Western and Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads, and for the convenience of the city trade. 


The Merchants’ Elevator Company, at St. Louis, Mo., 
is building a large addition to its main building. Besides 
they have added to their elevator system the “Collier” 
and “‘Nedderhut” elevators, with an aggregate capacity 
of 500,000 bushels. With the increased capacity for 


storage they expect to come in for a large share of ‘this 
season’s business. P.M. Harris is the superintendent 
of the company’s elevator system. 


The Market Indicator Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago; capital stock $50,000; to manufacture and 
lease to Board of Trade men, etc., electrical indicators 
for giving the prices of wheat, etc.; incorporators, Ed- 
gar H. Kellogg, E. P. Whitford and D. C. Roberts. ; 


Weir & McMillan, of Peterson, Iowa, have been fur- 
nished:a complete steam outfit, including engine, boiler, 
puileys, shafting, etc., by the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 
Ill. A complete outfit has also been sold by this firm to 
Miller & Watland, of New Sharon, Iowa, for the new 
house they have just built at Newton, Iowa. 


Emporia News: The following unique sign is posted 
on the fence of a Morris county, Kan, farmer residing 
near Council Grove: ‘If any man’s or woman’s cows 
or oxens gits in these here oats, his or her tail will he 
cut off, as the casemay be. Iam a christian man and 
pay mi taxes, but a man who lets his critters loose, 
I say.” : 


C. W. Seefield, of St. Charles, Minn., is rebuilding the 
engine house at his large elevator preparatory to putting 
in a largerengine and boiler. He will put in a feed 
mill, with a capacity of 100 bushels per hour. 
very much needed here, as farmers frequently have to 
go long distunces for feed. Mr. Seefield has also been 
building a new engine house at his elevator at Utica. 


The Morse Engineering Oo., of Kansas City, report 
busiaess good. Among some of their recent orders fo 
motive power, in this city, are a 50 horse power Atlas 
Automatic Engine and Boiler, for Beshaw & Moffatt's 
spice mill, a 40-horse power Atlas Automatic Engine for 
J.F. Ccrle & Son's oatmeal mill elevator, and a 15-horse 
power Atlas Automatic Engine and Boiler for Wyun & 
Andrews’ new printing house on Missouri avenue. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill, reports the follow- 
ing sales of complete elevator outfits to Nebraska: For 
Kendall & Smith’s new elevator at Ravenna, for O. E. 
Day’s new elevator near South Bend, to A. Strang Co., 
Omaha, for a new elevator, and for Vaylor & Dudley’s 
new steam elevator at Liberty, including a 15 and 20- 
horse power Frost engine and boiler. This elevator is 
being built by the well-known elevator builder, EH. F. 
Chessman, who is also putting up a new warehouse for 
Jos. Hicks, at Cairo, Neb. He has placed his entire 
pis for the outfit with the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 
Til. 


Winona, Minn., Republican: The goveraing commit- 
tes of the new grain buyers’ association met on the 5th. 
Mr. F. Hiackley, a well-known grain man, was elected 
to fill the delicate position of arbitrator as t» prices, ete. 
It was found upon full discussion that it would be im- 
possible to fix upon any arbitrary basis for naming prices 
on account of the differences in railroad rates between 
different points, changes in freight rates, etc. It was 
decided therefore to keep orices as uniform as possible, 
taking into consideration all these matters. The terri- 
tory of the association will embrace the Omaha railroad 
territory as far West as the Hastings and Dakota line of 
the Milwaukee Road, and all territory sou'h of the Hast- 
ings and Dakota Road in Minnesota and Dakota to the 
Iowa line, The Minnesota and Dakota Grain Dealers’ 
Association was proposed as a suitable name. The mem- 
bership fee was fixed at $2 a firm, and assessments at $3. 


Daily Business says: When the statisticians got 
through figuring on the government crop report they met 
and compared notes with the following results on wheat: 
Yield of spring wheat last year, 145,000,000 bushels, the 


This is . 


final condition being 86. This year, on substantially un- 


changed acreage, the condition being 80, the yield should 
be 136,060,000 bushels. On the basis of the July esti- 
mate the yield of winter wheat should be 300,000,000 
bushels, and final returns may show a better condition in 
percentage. Total by present estimates, 436,000,000 
bushels. As to corn, the verdict was 1,727,500,000 bush- 
els, arrived at in this way: On a condition ayerage of 
95 the crop last year was 1,936,000,000 bushels. This year 
the condition is given at 81, which should give a total of 
1,165,000 000 bushels, to which add 62,500,000 bushels for 
a 2,500,000 increased acreage—total, 1,727,500,000 bush- 
els. 
good, however, the total production, some figure, should 
be nearly 1,900,000,000 bushels. 


The outlook for the broom corn crop for the summer 
is one of the most encouraging that has been known for 


some years. The early crop is watched with a great — 


dealof interest, for the stock on hand is almost entirely 
consumed, and the new corn will come in on a bare mar- 
ker. The reports from the states that have heretofore - 
contrib.ted to the St. Louis market are excellent. Kan- 


sas has a full crop, which is in good condition. Missouri — 


will nrobably produce 25 per cent. more than last year, 
and the Illinois crop is expected to be 30 per cent. larger 
than the former one. In Doulas county, Ill., and ths 


vicinity, there are 20,000 acres of broom corn of anex- | 


cellent quality and entirely uninjured by bad weather or 
any of the other destroyers of growing crops. In addi- 
tion to this St. Louis will receive the corn from two ad- 


ditional states. Louisiana has always sent her corn to — 


other markets, but this year St. Louis will get it. Be- 
fore the present season Texas has never produced more 
than was ne: ded for home consumption, but this year it 


will add largely to the receipts of St. Louis having pro. 


duced an excellent and abundant crop. The first corn — 
is thirty days earlier than usual, and this has saved i 
from the damage that would have been done 


drouth. There will be no advance in prices, as 


% 


If the 25 bushels per acre average mentioned holds — 
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mand is so light that the stock made up and the corn on 
hand will carry the dealers through till the crop is har- 
vested.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


H. VY. Burns, one of the largest barley dealers of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is building an elevator to be called the 
Auburn Avenue Elevator, situated at the foot of Au- 
burn avenue, fronting on the New York Central, West 
Shore, Grand Tronk and Michigan Central tracks, run- 
ning back to the Erie Canal, with ample facilities for re- 
ceiving and shipping by water. The building will have 
a@ storage capacity of about one hundred thousand bush - 
elsand will be so arranged that the capacity may be 
doubled with very little expense. Mr. Burns intends to 
use the building almost entirely for his own barley, 
which will enable him to save the identity of each lot 
and avoid all mixing with other grain. However, should 
he decide to open it for public grain the building is admi- 
rably situated to accommodate shipments from all points. 
Work will be commenced at once and every effort will 
be made to push it to an early completion with the hope 
of having it in working order for the new crop. 


RAILROAD WEIGHTS ON GRAIN. 


The fourth section of Art. XIII. of the State Constitu- 
tion of Lilinois provides that “All railroad companies 
aod other common carriers on railroads shall weigh or 
measure grain at points where it is shipped and receipt 
for the full amount, and shall be responsible for the de- 
livery of such am unt to the owner or consignee thereof 
at the place of destination.” And the second paragraph 
of Sec. 1 of “An act regulating the receiving, transports- 
tion, and delivery of grain by railroad corporations,” 
etc., reads as follows: “And at the time such grain is 
received by it for tracsport-tion such corporation shall 
carefully and correctly weigh the same and issue to the 
shipper thereof the receipt or bill of lading for such 
; grain, in which shall be stated the true and correct 
_—-weight.” 

Tn spite of these plain provisions the bills of lading 
issued by the different railroad companies contain such 
ages asthe following: “Track scale weight given 

r bulk grain not guaranteed to shippers or consignees.” 
Will not be liable for “loss in weigiit or otherwise of 
ain in bags or in bulk.” The company is not to be 
held liable, “except in case of gross negligence, for short 
measure of grain shipped in bulk,” etc. The railroad 
companies have uniformly done their best to evade the 

' responsibility that is imposed by the laws of the state, 

Sed which is so necessary to insure a fair treatment of 

the property owner. The matter is commended to the 

notice of our State Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
_ Commissioners, and it should be pressed upon their at- 
tention till they deign to act. 


a 
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A FIELD OF POPCORN. 


a 


’ Says Dan de Quille, writing in the Salt Lake Tribune: 

_ “Some of our people ought, perhaps, to occasionally take 
a trip into the country to study the mysteries of nature 
as displayed ia field crops. A leading Hibernian busi— 
ness man of this city the other day, in speaking of 
country sights with a railroad man, said: ‘One of the 
most beautiful sights I ever saw was near Lockport, in 
the stateof New York. There was a whole field of 

orn, all ripe and wavin’ in the wind like the waves 

of the sea. It was jist beautiful tos e it bowin’ under 
the breeze, and to see the waves of it one chasin’ the 
other! 

P “The railroad man opened his eyes at this, and finally 
said: 

“J never noticed popcorn in any such shape. I’ve 

seen fields of wheat where they seemed to bow and rise 

and fall like the waves of the sea. It couldn't have been 

_ popcorn that you saw? 

y “<Q, yes, a; it was popcorn—all wavin’ white end 

_ beautiful like ye’d see the white caps on alake! — 

___ ‘Popcorn all white and beautiful!’ cried the railroad 
_ man, quite puzzled. The Hibernian edmirer of nature 

__was pressed for further particulars in regard to the ap- 
pearance of the crop. He said the stalks were about as 

high as his cane and grew as thick as the hair ona dog’s 


“Finally the railroad man seemed—from something 
the other said—to obtain more light. ‘Why,’ cried he, 
_ “what you saw must have been a field of buckwheat.’ 

“The Hibernian appeared struck by the remark. Afier 
_ hesitating a moment, he said: ‘By me soul, ye’r right! 
_ Tremember now, that afther I had been admirin’ the 
field for a time, I did hear some fellow say something 

" about buckwheat.’ The man had actually taken the 
blossoms of the buckwheat for popcorn all popped out 
_ in good shape, and about that time John Tassell, who 
Tuns a big boot and shoe store, concluded that he owed 
_ the crowd a treat.” 


— ae 


2 New York Produce Exchange Reporter is respon— 
eforthis story: “It is alleged that a member of the 
icago Board of Trade, short of corn, was struck with a 
ant idea. Realizing that the protracted drouth 
ting prices up, he ascended to the roof of the 
ng in which he had his oftice, and with a garden 
pot sprinkled the pedestrians on the walk be- 
This, of course, immediately resulted in the cry of 
erai and copious rains West,” and the corn market 
sone cent atonce. Isn’t it amazing? 


Warehouseman—Liability of Railroads for Negli- 
gence. 


Where a judgment is rendered in favor of the plain- 
tiff in an action against a railroad company to recover 
for loss of goods occasioned by its negligence in the 
course of its duty in its capacity as warehouseman, such 
judgment, if supported ty the evidence, will not be re- 
versed merely because the complaint avers that defend- 
ant is liable in its capacity of “common carrier.” My- 
rick, J., dissenting.— Hoyt vs. Nevada Co. Narrow Gauge 
Ha. Co. Supreme Court of California; 10 Pacifie Rep. 


When Receiver of Grain Becomes Owner and Not 
Bailee. 


When grain is received by a dealer under a contract, 
express or implied, to pay the person delivering it the 
market price whenever he demanded it, and such grain 
is mixed with other of like quality, in bins, from which 
shipments are made daily, the dealer, in the absence of 
anything to the contrary, becomes the owner of the grain, 
and is liable to pay for it whenever called upon. The 
test for determining whether such a transaction is a sale 
or a bailment is: Can the depositor, by his contract, 
compel a delivery of grain, or has the dealer an option 
to pay for it either in grain or in money? In the former 
case it is a bailment; in the latter a sale—Lyon vs. Lenon, 
Indiana Supreme Court. 


False Representations—Statements in Advertise- 
ments. 


A warehouseman, in a circular soliciting patrons, stat- 
ed that the interior of his building was fireproof and 
that no expense had been spared in supplying protection 
against the spread of fire. It appeared that in fact the 
window frames in the warehouse were of wood; that at 
the outside of the windows there were no shutters, and 
that the cornices were of wood covered with tin. The 
warebouse was burned by a fire which originated in 
other buildings across the street and was communicated 
to the wooden window frames of the warehouse. Suit 
was brought against the owner of the warehouse for 
false and fraudulent representations by a person who 
had been led by the warehouseman’s circular to deposit 
certain goods in the warehouse, which goods were de- 
stroyed in the fire. In the trial court the plaintiff was 
nonsuited, on the ground that the statement in the cir- 
cular as to the character of the exterior of the building 
was a mere expression of opinion and not a statement of 
jact. The decision was affirmed by the General Term 
of the New York Court of Common Pleas, but it has 
now been reversed by the Court of Appeals, which has 
held (Hicky vs. Morell) that the defendant’s statement in 
the circular was a statement of fact and not of opinion, 
and that the couit below erred in nonsuiting the plain- 
1iff. The court said: In sucha circular, obviously in- 
tended as an advertisement, high coloring and exaggera- 
tion as to the advantages offered must be expected and 
allowed for, but when the author descends to matters of 
description and affirmation, no misstatement of any ma- 
terial fact can be permitted, except at the risk of mak- 
ing compensation to who ver, in reliance upon it, suff rs 
injury. Here the allegation is that the exterior of the 
building is fireproof. it necessarily refers 1o the qual- 
ity of the material out of which it is constructed, or 
which forms its exposed surface. To say of any article 
itis fireproof, conveys no other idea than that the 
material out of which it is formed isincombustible. That 
statement, as regards certain well-known substances usu- 
ally employeu in the construction of buildings, while it 
might in some final sense be deemed the expression of 
an opinion, could in practical affairs be properly regarded 
only as a representation of a fact. To say of a building 
that it is fireproof excludes the idea that it is of wood, 
and necessarily impliesthat it is of some substance fitted 
for the erection of fireproof buildings. To say of a cer- 
tain portion of a building that it is fireproof suggests a 
comparison between that portion and otzser parts of the 
building not so characterized; and_warrants the conclu- 
sion that it is of a different material. In regard to such 
a matter of common knowledge, the statement is more 
than the expression of opinion. No one would have any 
reason to suspect that any two persons could differ in 
regard to it. 


What probability is there that the price of wheat will 
advance or that the present prices will be maintained is 
a question that interests the people of Canada much, and 
especially the farmers. Even those who believed that 
the N. P. would increase the price know now that the 
price of wheat, as the price of all other great staples, is 
determined by supply and demand, and that it is settled 
in the markets of the countries which import most 
largely. Nothing that the Parliament of Canada could 
do could add one cent per bushel to the price of wheat 
or of any other grain of which we are exporters.—To— 
ronto Globe. 


GRAIN SHORTAGES. 


“The rights and wrongs of the shortage question should 
be elucidated,” said a member of the firm of Cressey & 
Noyes, State street. “This is aciying evil. The retail 
dealers have taken.the matter up and I am with them. 
They, however, make a mistake in proscribing the Bos- 
ton Ch»mber of Commerce, for every reputable receiver 
is interested in having his customer get what he buys. 
There are abuses at both ends of the line, too much 
carelessness in loading and weighing, and too little sys- 
tem in unloading. I think when grain is loaded at an 
elevator in the West arailroad company as a common 
carrier should receipt for what is loaded and deliver it. 
In shipping by water across the lakes the agent of the 
+teamer or vessel receipts for the amount loated. If 
they fail to deliver every bushel the shortage is deducted 
from the freight. If taken by canal to Schenectady or 
New York, the samerule applies. The railroad com- 
pany takes it at Buffalo or Ogdensburg aud may filter 
it all along the line, and you must receive what is left, 
pay freight on the whole, and get tired waiting for your 
claim. I believe that, in common sense and justice, the 
railroad company is just as liable as the vessel, and the 
courts have so decided. Now, in view of the great 
shortages about which all dealers are complaining, it is 
business for the freight lines to see that they get what 
they :eceipt for. If an elevator gives a certificate as 
having loaded 32,000 pounds (1,000 bushels) of oats, the 
line should see that no fraud is perpetrated, for a bill of 
lading for that amount being issued, even though it af- 
fixes the more or less clause, it should be Jiable for 
theshortage. If it receipts for 125 barrels of flour (a 
car-load), and cne barrel is short, it pays for it as a mat- 
ter of course. Why not apply the same rule to grain ? 
If the grain is liable to waste, make a rate 10 cover that 
liability, so that we can reckon on something; but, in 
stead of this business way, we get what the railroad 
company ‘pleases to deliver’ after running the gauntlet 
of transfer stations and the elevators.’ Another prom- 
inent dealer said: “Out of every 100 car-loads of oats 
or corn one percent on one car is lost in transit on ac- 
count of shortage—actually a shrinkage of $400 or 
more. While it may be overstating the case to say that 
the average shortage is fully one per cent., yet over the 
majority of railroads transporting this commodity the 
shortage will equal and, in many instances, overrun that 
cstimate. The fault lies in the fact that the railroads 
take the grain at local points, way-stations, where the 
elevators are owned by individuals, and, although they 
are ready to make thiough freight rates, they will not 
make it a part of their agents’ duty to certify to the 
weight they bill and receipt for. The car to receive the 
grain is backed up to the grain chute to stand on the 
track scales. When the car is full, or when the capacity 
of the car has received its bulk, the grain is shut off, the 
beam of the scale indicating the weight. Upon this 
basis they make their receipts, but he writes on tbe 
same so many pounds, more or less. This clause relieves 
the railroad of responsibility for losses which are sure 
to occur. Hopper scales are often used in the way ele- 
vators; the grain isrin in‘o the hopper of known ca- 
pacity, and when full isrunintoihecar. This weight 
the railroad bills by, but will not guarantee. Dvalers 
have to pay freight on grain which they do not receive. 
The remedy is in the hands of the forwarding company, 
by simply having the receiving agent verify the weight, 
and then receipt for the amount they carry and assume 
responsibility, as in the case where other goods are in- 
volved. Grain shipped from Chicago rarely shows 
shortage, and-the elevator 1 ceipts are generally honored 
to the fuJl amount called for. Grain from the West by 
water to Buffalo or other lake ports is delivered with ac- 
curacy, but if shortage is shvwn the vessel instantly 
makes good the deficit. When the railroad takes the 
grain to forward East, then the trouble begins, and un- 
less they hono- our claim, most persistently pushed. we 
must swallow the loss. Dealers rarely put in claims for 
shortages which do not exceed ten bushels to the car- 
load. The shrinkage of from ten to twenty bushels of 
grain bought and sold on close margin oftentimes turns 
a transaction which might become of prospective profit 
into certain loss to the broker or dealer. This is a hard- 
ship which should be remedied. 

‘A cas: of boots ~r shoes or a barrel of flour short is 
instantly paid for by the road transporting the same if 
the count as per bill of lading does not hold good. Why 
shouid not grain transactions be equally protected? The 
bill of lading reads thet freight must be paid for accord- 
ing to the indicated weight given by the railroad com- 
pany’s scales, and yet they will not insure the delivery 
of the exact weight called for. Blue Line receipts have 
printed in bold type on the margin, ‘Track-scale weight 
given for bulk grain not guaranteed to shippers or con- 
signees. How manifestly unfair this is.” 

Another dealer said: ‘The shortage of one per cent. 
on corn is nearly equal io one-half cent per bushel, and 
many shippers suifer from the shortages the grain is 
sure to sustain when transported over lines where short- 
agesregularly occur. Buyers will often purchase from 
men who ship over lines where shortag:s do not as 
strongly prevail and pay one-half cent more per bushel, 
for they feel sure of getting full weight. The Erie 
Road is said to handle grain very loosely; the boards in 
use 10 face up the car doorways are of very irregular 
stock in thickness and width, leaving great cracks through 
which the grain may filter when in transit; the car floor 
may be punctured and loss sustained thereby. The one 
per cent. shortage seems to be so generally assured that 
dishonest persons will shrink full-weight carloads just 
that amount, as a perquisite, knowing that the dealers ex- 
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pect aloss.- Dealers meet with great difficulty in en- 
forcing their claims for shortages, and trust to luck to 
get the rebate asked for.” 3 
Railroad officials claim that the burden rests with the 
shippers; that they invariably state overweights and ex- 
pect the railroads to make good the losses; that it is im- 
possible to improve on the present methods of handling 
rain. 
‘ A well-known shippers’ agent said he handled over 
5,000 car-loads of grain last year, averaging 8,000 bushels 
tothe car. Shortages have decreased in the last four 
years, owing to his careful inspection of the cars and in- 
stantly notifying the railroad authorities to that effect. 
Out of twenty shipments of 16,000 bushels each, an ag- 
gregate of 320,000 bushels of corn and wheat, the actual 
loss by shortage was one-half of one per cent., amount- 
ing to $1,072. He had putin his claims, and had real- 
ized on about one-half of it. Shortages should not 
occur, and dealers should not be subjected to an annual 
loss of thousands of dollars when itlies inthe hands and 
power of the railroads to prevent it, if they had the dis- 
position to do so. Concerted action on the part of those 
interested should bring about a salutary change.—Boston 
Herald. 


THE WORK ‘OF THE MINNESOTA 
AND DAKOTA GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Under the caption of “Tackling a Big Job” the Pioneer 
Press thus comments on the recent meeting of the grain 
men at Minneapolis: 

It begins to look now as though the Minnesota and 
Dakota Grain Dealers’ Association, which was formed at 
Minneapolis last Wednesday, will not have very clear 
sailing in its efforts to control wheat prices of the North- 
west. The association is likely to find itself confronted 
by a number of very vexatious problems, which may end 
in trouble before the season is over. The association has 
agreed to confine itself to that territory south of the 
Hastings & Dakota Railroad, leaving the territory of the 
north to be controlled by a different organization yet to 
be formed. The association of the south will probably 
buy wheat in the country on the basis of the Chicago 
market, and the organization of the north on the basis of 
Duluth. Minneapolis, in order to keep the wheat from 
going to Chicago or Duluth, will be expected to bid this 
market up two or three cents above those points. The 
Millers’ Association, which will also have a big finger in 
the pie, will buy more or less wheat from both sections. 
When the market at Duluth is relatively higher than at 
Chicago, buyers in the Northwestern Association will be 
compelled to pay more in the country, proportionately, 
than the buyers of the South. The Manitoba Road runs 
parallel to the Hastings & Dakota, just the dividing line 
of the territory. When the Duluth market is up, the 
higher prices on the Manitoba will, of course, attract 
wheat from all the country tributary to the Hastings & 
Dakota line, as the farmers situated between the two 
roads can take advantage of the markets on either side 
of them. 

Under the association agreement buyers on the Hast- 
ings & Dakota Road will be allowed to compete with the 
buyers of the north, as, when they advance prices, buy- 
ers on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, which parallels the 
Hastings & Dakota on the north, will be compelled to 
advance their prices, and those on the Northwestern 
will, of course, have to follow suit, and so on all along 
down the state line. Under these circumstances buyers 
in the Southern section will be compelled to pay Duluth 
prices, which, under the conditions above stated, would 
be alosing operation. Then, again, the railroad com- 
panies will have something to say about the regulation 
of prices on their own lines. The Milwaukee Road will 
not allow wheat to be taken from its territory to the 
Manitoba on the north nor to the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis on the south, and every road in the Northwest will 
keep a sharp lookout that it gets its own share of wheat. 
In addition to the above, the association is likely to en- 
counter a very strong opposition on the part of the farm- 
ers and independent buyers who have not joined the 
monopoly, and public sentiment will certainly be arrayed 

against the institution as soon as its plans become gener- 
ally known. The Minnesota and Dakota Grain Dealers’ 
Association is the biggest kind of a monopoly. The 
farmers of the Northwest who have been complaining of 
the Millers’ Association and its methods for the past ten 
years, will find that the Grain Dealers’ Association is a 
monopoly of a different kind. The primary object of 
the Millers’ Association when the wheat area was small, 
was to secure enough wheat to keep the mills running, 
and to keep it from going out of the country. Prices at 
Minneapolis have ever since been kept relatively much 
higher than the Chicago markets. The object of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association is to keep prices down, and 
farmers will find that they will be compelled to sell their 
grain on the basis of the Chicago markets less the freight, 
and a good round commission besides. 

The millers are not averse to the scheme, as they will 
be able to obtain their supplies much cheaper than they 
have under their own methods. The wheat belt tributary 
to Minneapolis is now so large that there is now no 
longer a danger of scarcity of wheat, and the millers will 
not be obliged to keep prices in this market above 
those of Chicago and Duluth, but will buy of the 
elevator company on the basis of Chicago prices. 
As many of the individual members of the Mill- 
ers’ Association are stockholders in large elevator 
companies, they will be able to control wheat com- 
ing from their lines, and, as elevator owners, selling to 


themselves as millers, will doubtless get enough wheat to 
supply all of their mills at satisfactory prices. While 
no association has been formed to keep down the prices 
in the North, steps have been taken looking to that end, 
and there is little doubt that such an organization will 
goon be in existence. The object of the grain men seems 
to be to control the wheat trade of the Northwest, and to 
do that it is necessary to divide the territory up into sec- 
tions, as the country is too large to be controlled by any 
one organization, as the Millers’ Association discovered 
last year. With the trade monopolized by an association 
on the south and another on the north, with the Millers’ 
Association as a sort of wheel within the other wheels, 
the farmers of the Northwest stand a pretty good show 
of being ground exceedingly fine between them all. 


MINNESOTA WHEAT GRADES. 


In compliance with a call sent out by the railroad and 


warehouse commissioners of Minnesota to grain men, 
millers, farmers, and others interested in grain grades 
in the state, a number of representatives of the above- 
named classes met at Minneapolis on Aug. 10, the princi- 
pal object of the meeting being to hear opinions and sug- 
gestions as to the advisability of establishing a new 
wheat grade between No. 1 hard and No. 1 Northern, to 
be known as No. 2 hard. The following gentlemen were 
in attendance: C. H. Graves, president of the elevator 
company at Duluth; F. L. Waters, of Mankato, repre- 
senting R. D. Hubbard & Co.; F. R. Sterritt and F. H. 
Peavey, St Paul; E. C. Michner, W. F. Meader, W. Pet- 
tit, of Minneapolis; Hon. C. Canning, of Norman county ; 
Matthew Nachbar, of Scott county, vice-president of the 
Farmers’ Alliance from the Third District; H. E. Boen, 
of Fergus Falls, corresponding secretary of the same or- 
ganization; George Ripley, superintendent of the eleva- 
tor company at Duluth; John Shelby, chief grain inspect- 
or at the same point; H. W. Donaldson, of Kittson 
county, of the firm of Kennedy, Donaldson & Ryan 
bonanza farmers; C. W. Tracy, of the Minneapolis 
Elevator Company; A. J. Sawyer, of Duluth, the largest 
grain buyer in the Northwest; Gen. Barrett, of Grant 
county, representing the farmers on the Hastings & 
Dakota Road; Capt. John Diamond, of Blue Earth 
county, and Ole Olson, of Martin county, members of 
the executive committee of the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
G. W. Sprague, of Fillmore county, president of the same 
organization; G. P. Jacobs, of St. Paul; J. A. Atwood, of 
Stearns county. 

When the meeting had been called to order by Gen. 
Baker, the President of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, he read acommunication from the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, addressed to the board 
of commissioners, the substance of which was as fol— 
ows: 

First—The Minneapolis market, by reason of its loca- 
tion, receives wheat from two sections of country that 
produce entirely distinct and separate qualities of wheat 
that are now graded by your inspector as No. 1 Northern; 
the wheat coming from the northern line contains the 
hard varieties, while wheat from the Southwest is of a 
softer variety and varies in value from two to three 
cents a bushel between it and the Northern wheat classi- 
fied in the same grade. 

Second—By reason of such a wide difference in the 
value of the wheat all receipts that can not go direct to 
the mills are sold by sample, no attention whatever be- 
ing paid to the grade; and all such wheat that is not 
disposed of in this manner is putin the elevators* and 
receipts taken for No. 1 Northern wheat. 

Third—By reason of this inferior No. 1 Northern wheat 
being placed in the elevators on regular receipts, it makes 
it utterly impracticable to purchase such wheat as the 
receipts issued by the elevators, except at the price for 
the inferior quality, the purchaser in all such cases hay- 
ing no assurance that he will receive the No. 1 Northern 
from the south or north, which varyin value as_ stated 
above, thus compelling the producer of the better wheat 
to accept a lower standard of value for it. 

We would define the grades as follows: No. 1 hard 
must be sound, dry, plump and well cleaned, and com- 
posed mostly of hard Scotch Fife variety. No. 2 hard 
must be sound, dry, reasonably clean, and composed 
mostly of the hard. 

Scotch Fife Variety—No. 1 Northern must be sound, 
dry, plump, and well cleaned. No. 2 Northern must be 
sound, dry, and reasonably clean. 

The Jower grades the same as the rules now in force. 

_ The letter closed by requesting the board of commis- 
sioners for the appointment of three supervisors of in- 
spection, whose duty it would be to inspect grain in cases 
where interested parties were not satisfied with the re- 
inspection. This, it was claimed, would equally protect 
sellers, buyers, elevators, and those using them. A letter 
was then read from the Duluth Board of Trade protest- 
ing against any change of the present grades. 

A general discussion of the subject, which followed, 
made it transpire that a large majority of those present 
were in favor of maintaining the present grades, W. 
Pettit, of Minneapalis, and H. W. Donaldson, of Kittson 
county, being the only speakers arguing in behalf of the 
new grade. During the proceedings dispatches were 
received from Janesville and Litchfield protesting against 
any change in the wheat grades. 

It is difficult to say at this time what the commission- 
ers will decide upon in the matter. According to the 
state law the grain grades for Minnesota must be estab— 
lished prior to Sept. 15 each year. The commissioners 
propose to obtain further suggestions and information 
on the subject before taking action in the matter. The 


question of appointing three supervisors of inspection, 
as requested by the Minnéapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
was not discussed by the meeting at all; the commission- 
ers will consider it at the proper time. 

Before the noon recess Chief Grain Inspector Burdick, 
of Minneapolis, presented to the meeting the followin 
tables, showing the receipts and gradings at Minneapolis 
and Duluth for the season ended July 31, 1886, and the 
figures on the same_ points for Minneapolis the year 
previous: 

Statement of receipts of wheat at Minneapolis, season 
1885-86—from Sept. 1, 1885, to July 31, inclusive, by 
grades: . i 
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Statement of the receipts of wheat at Duluth (by 
grades) from Sept. 1, 1885, to July 31, 1886, inclusive: 
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Statament of the receipts of wheat at Minneapolis, 
season 1884-85, from Sept. 1, 1884, to July 1, 1885, by 
grades, inclusive: 
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According to late advices the harvest prospects in 
Germany are not favorable for a good crop. 


A cablegram dated Aug. 10 from London, Eng., says 
that owing to rains the past fortnight in Russia, the grain 
crops are rotting. 


Recently an item appeared in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette in reference to the run of coal from Pitts- 
burgh, at that time, reported as 11,000,000 bushels, or 440,- 
000 tons. The writer said: “To move this would re- 
quire 22,000 cars of twenty tons’ capacity each, which is 
the largest size used. Twenty-two thousand twenty-ton 
cars, S'anding close ina line together, would extend a 
distance of a little more than 150 miles. Divided into 
trains of twenty-two cars each they would make 1,000 
trains. Four hundred and forty thousand tons of coal 
can be transported from Pittsburgh to New Orleans by 
river for less than $440,000. The same amount of coal 
can not be transported between the same points by rail 
for less than $1,500,000. Pittsburgh sends out annually 
3,800,000 tons of coal alone, and of other merchandise 
more than 1,000,000 tons. The commerce of the Ohio 
River most probably reaches 6,000,000 tons annually. 
This upon a distance of 1,000 miles. The length of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, from Chicago to Cairo, is 365 
miles, and from Centralia to Dubuque 341 miles, mak- 
ing 706 miles. The entire transportation back and forth 
over the road and its branches, in Illinois and the South, 
aggregating 2,000 miles for 1885, was 3,345,085 tons. 
This would give the Illinois Central Railroad proper, 
estimating pro rata, a tonnage of 1,174,000 tons, or only 
about one-fifth as much for the 700 miles as the Ohio 
River has on its 1,000 miles. And yet the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad seeks to blockade the Ohio River with 
low bridge at Cairo onthe ground that the transporta 
tion by that river is too small a matter for the considera- 
tion of that railroad.” ee 
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The Fourteenth [oternational Grain and Seed Murket 
will be held at Vienna, Austria, on Aug. 30 and 381. 


~«.O wing to the last short crop of Australia, this conti- 
¥ nent is obliged to import wheat from New Zealand and 


from California, 


The exports of wheat from Russia curing the past 
cereal year were nearly 38,000,000 bushels, against 52,- 
000,000 bushels the year before. 


The last wheat crop of India, according to The Miller, 


ot London, Eng., was about 252,000,000 bushels, against. 


265,000,000 bushels the year preceding. 

The Russian “grain king,” Waliano, was recently 
sentenced to pay a fine of 750,000 rubles for defrauding 
custom houses. He paid the sum in one batch. 


A new departure in the wheat trade of India is re- 
corded by The Miller, of London, Envg., fifty tons of 
wheat having been shipped from Calcutta to Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

The combined imports of wheat and flour (reduced to 
wheat) in'o the United Kingdom during the week end- 
ing July 31 were equal to 328,419 quarters, against 285,- 
070 quarters the previous week. 

The French Minister of War has decidcd that foreign 
tenders for oats for the army shall stipulate a density 
of two kilograms per hectoliter in excess of the mini- 
mui standard for the native-grown product. 

The consumption of peeled barley in Switzerland is 
increasing from yearto year. The article is chiefly im- 


‘ported from Hungary, the quantity furnished by that 


country being from 30,000 to 40,000 hundredweight per 
year. 


The l.st short wheat crop in Australia has caused an 


enormous falling off iu the exports from that country. 


The quantity of Australian wheat imported into Great 
Britain during the firot half of 1886 was only 456,571 
bushels, against 8176,000 busiels for the same period 
last year. 


The quan ity of wheat and flour (reduced to wheat) 


" of passage for the United Kingdom on July 31 was 1,- 


944,000 quarters against 2,160,000 quarters on the corres- 
ponding date last year, whilst that for the continent of 
Europe on the Gate named was 695,000 quarters, against 
218,000 quarters last year. 
This year’s wheat crop of France is estimated at 2'75,- 
000 bushels, against 298,000,000 bushels last year. 
The requirements of France are 317,000,000 bushels per 
year. Asthe stocks of grainin France are very light at 
present, there will so n be as-rious deficiency in sup- 
plies, which will sooner or later have to be made up by 
importations regardless of the import duty. 

The London Heonomist estimates this year’s wheat 
‘crop of the United Kingdom at 57,000,000 bushels, which 
is some 25,000,000 bushels less than last year. Regard- 
ing wheat on the Continent it says: “With respect to 
this year’s wheat crop on the continent of Europe it can 
not be taken at afull average, and although prospects 
have improved in Europe and elsewhere it is not equal 
to last year’s crop.” 

According to a report from the British vice-consul at 


Poti, Asia Minor, the exports of wheat and barley fiom. 


the Caucasus district have been considerably increased 
in consequence of the extension of the Trans.Caucasian 
Railroad from Tiflis to Bahu, by which anew grain ccun- 
try has been opened up to the outside world. The bulk of 
the grain trade is said to be in the hands of German and 
Greek firms. 


The gross imports of wheat and flour (reduced to 
wheat) into the United Kingdom during the period from 
Aug. 29, 1885, to July 24, 1886, were 10,430,180 quarters 
of wheat and 3,697,984 quarters of flour, against 12,080,- 
593 quarters of wheat and 4,698,633 quarters of flour 
during the same period of 1884-’85. The total sales of 
wheat and flour in the country during the above period 
ageregated 22,270,244 quarters, against 24,763,212 quarters 
the previous year. 

The committee on import duties in the French 
Chamber of Deputies has recommended to the house 
the adoption of the following tariff for import duties on 
cereals: Wheat, 5 francs per 100 kilograms; flour, 8 
francs; corn and barley, 4.50 francs, and oats, 3 francs. 
If the price of grain exceeds 25 francs per quintal, the 
above tariff becomes invalid, and instead a regressive 
duty will be levied as shown by the following little 


table: 


Price of the grain. Duty on flour, 


Duty on grain. 


25-26 franca 4 francs q francs 

26-27 “ 3, “ AM ‘ 

27-28 “ 2 (73 5 ce 
Ovyer28 “ 060 “ 3.60, “ 


The imports of wheat and flour into France the past 
ear have been equivalent to about 16,000,000 bushels. 
¢ year’s wheat crop in France was about 300,000,000 
bushels. The crop of 1886 is somewhat smaller. E. H. 
Walker says: ‘With favorable weather in France for 
the harvest, notwithstanding the small reserves in hand, 
in stocks inthe ports and in farmers’ hands, and the 
fair quantity on passage, there is very little prospect of 
any considerable demand in France for foreign wheat 
even if deficient, will 


be 


soon be fit for flouring for consumption. Rainy weather | 


during the harvest may prevent such immediate use ‘of 
the new wheat, in which case some foreign wheat may 
be needed, but the quantity with present prospects will 
be small. The early estimates of the French wheat crop 
are from 284,000,009 to 290,000,000 bushels. Consequent- 
ly after the harvest French requirements will only be 
for a quantity sufficient to supplement the home crop in 
the latter part of the crop season of 1886-7.” 


COTTON-SEED OIL ENTERPRISES. 


The utilization of cotton seed in the manufacture of 
oil has occasioned a steady enlargement in the number 
of mills in the South, which has reached 130, or more, if 
current statemerts are correct, using about 400,000 tons 
of cotton seed annually, or not over one-tenth of this 
product. 

It is claimed, however, that there has been little or no 
improvement in processes of manipulating the seed or 
manufacture of the oil, in its crude form, compared with 
the early days of this industry, some fifteen years ago. 
But there has been progress otherwise, in the way of 
combinations among the milling interests, which perhaps 
have been more or less of obstruction to the best develop- 
ment of the oil industry, and which have perhaps been 
somewhat in the way of securing to the planter a full 
share of what his product ought to yield him. 

The cotton-seed hull represents over 40 per cent. of 
the weight of the ginned seed. This hull is declared to 
be valuable not only as a fertilizer but also for feeding 
purposes; in this latter characteristic excelling timothy 
hay in merit. With these features of the case as facts, 
it is apparent that any enterprise contemplating the re- 
moval of the hulls on the plantations would promote the 
intercst of the planter; and through a reduction in cost 
of freight, in storage,and in the milling requirements 
for a givenam unt of oil produced, as well as lessened 
insurance risk, there would result a reduction in cost of 
the oil, which would tend to give a better margin for 
profits in manufacture, and increase the power of this 
product to compete with other oil3 and fats, in the vari- 
ous channels to which itis accessible. 

A hulling mill with important improvements having 
been invented adapted to use in connection with the 
gius on plantations, an effort to introduce this machine 
was met with opposition by refusal of the cotton mills to 
purchase the decorticated seed. Thus the planters, 
anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity of retain- 
ing the hulls, were obliged to accede to the requirements 
of the combination of mills. Many of the planters, in- 
censed at the iron-clad methods of the mills, have utterly 
refused to sell the seed, and have re‘ained it upon their 
plantations. There seems to have been much bitterness 
of feeling developed on the part of planters against the 
milling monopoly whose terms they have been called 
upon to comply with. 

There now seems to be a prospect of a revolution in 
these matters. The merits of tbe hulling machine re- 
ferred to having been thoroughly tested, the practicabil- 
ity of hulling and shipping the decorticated seed having 
becn proven satisfactory by operations going on since 
last October, the importance of these improved facilities 
has been made plain to business men of ample resources, 
and a company has been formed in this city under the 
title of the National Cotton Seed Oil and Huller Com- 
pany, capital $1,000,000, which will prosecute the vari- 
ous enterprises of manufacturing the hullers for sale to 
planters generally, also operating the same in joint inter- 
est with the planter, and the running of mills for 
crushing cotton seed. This company will also furnish 
an improved linter, for removing the lint from the seed 
after it has left the ginning machines. 

This,is an independent movement, having in view no 
opposition to rival interests other than a legitimate com- 
petition—and as it will command superior advantages, 
as here n outlined, will undoubtedly become a success 
for the promoters and an important benefit to the cotton 
planter.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


A FAIRY STORY ABOUT GRAIN 
MEN. 


I have heard a great many stories about the ignorance 
of the city farmer and of the men who deal in a quarter 
of a million of (wind) wheat as if they were tossing a 
silver dollar, but I never believed half of them until the 
other day. There was some little trouble about some 
grain, in grading it, and several of the city farmers 
Called at the elevator to act as a higher court and decide 
between the contending parties. When they got through 
I took them through the elevator, as they wanted to see 
how the grain looked, and decide for themselves whether 
it was in good condition. We struck a bin of very nice 
looking rye. 

One of them picked upa handful, and, raising the 
hand, allowed it to run back slowly into the other one. 
Then he reversed it, and ran it back again. I supposed 
he was forming a learned opinion as to the quality. It 
was really very fine. Finally he asked what that was. 
Another of the party replied that it was a new kind of 
wheat raised in a foreign country, and just being tried 
here. tl told them that they were wrong; that it was 
rye. Both of them looked at me. ‘‘Rye?” said the first 
one; “I thought the only kind of rye was that which you 
poured out of a bottle.”’—Cor. Globe-Democrat. 


)~England purchases of corn on an average annually 
‘about 58,000,000 bushels, of which the United States | joicing as it always does in any good thing that comes to 


furnishes about 36,000,000 bushels on an average, 


Ares AF omment. 


AGAINST THE HENNEPIN. 


Some time past we designated the Hennepin Canal 
scheme as an obstruction measure as an amendment to 
the river and harbor bill, The bill at this writing is be- 
fore a conference committee of the two houses and Mr. 
Willis has been served with notice that in case the Hen- 
nepin Canal provision is stricken out the jobbers will 
filibuster to kill the entire bill. If the Hennepin Canal 
has merit let it come before Congress on that merit. If 
the supporters of the scheme have more interest in its 
passage than they have in the improvement of all the 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois harbors, the cause 
should be looked after. There seems to be a hole in the 
skimmer.—Warine Record. 


BONDING THE ELEVATORS, 


We notice that there are some farmers down in Kan- 
diyohi county and also in Meeker county, who cling to 
the old exploded notion of bonding the country elevator. 
They strangely enough seem to think thatthe bond 
license system will give them a free market. It ought 
to be sufficient to point these farmers to the fact that C. 
A. Pillsbury and the Pioneer Press have consistently 
fought for precisely the same thing. OC. A. Pillsbury 
was in favor of a bond law for the purpose of giving 
the farmers afree market. That was hisargument. Did 
it ever occur to the farmers in ques‘ion thatif C. A. 
Pillsbury wanted them to have a free market it was in 
his power to give it to them at any time he chose to do 
so? “Charley” knows well enough that there never was 
any law compelling him and his confederates to close up 
the wheat markets of this state. It is all fudge, this 
bonding business. It will give the elevatorsa monopoly 
of the wheat business. It will put the elevator system 
down on a level with the liquor traffic, and it will put 
every wheat raiser of the West just where Pillsbury & 
Co. want them.— Herman (Minn.) Herald. 


ACTUAL COST OF WHEAT RAISING. 


A large stockholder in the well-known Dalrymple 
farm in Dakota is quoted as saying that the net cost of 
raising wheat with his company is but about 31 cents 
per bushel, after allowing $7,000 per year for interest 
and ordinary wear and tear of machinery. On these 
figures asa basis the American grower could afford to send 
his wheat to England to be sold there at very little more 
than one cent per pound, or not much in excess of two- 
thirds the current quotation on the other-side of the 
Atlantic. It would be idle to assert that the small farm- 
er could afford to raise wheat to be sold at anything like 
these figures, but the leeway inhis favor is not a small 
one. It may be said to be more than equal to the ad- 
vantage which the low price of silver has been claimed 
to give the Indian grower of wheat when selling it in 
England in competition with ours. An allowance of 50 
per cent. additional to the average farmer, as compared 
with the company which grows 400,000 bushels in one 
crop, should certainly be enough, and so much of mar- 
gin would permit the wheat buyer here to offer the 
property in the foreign market as cheaply as it can be 
sold by the man who imports from India. 

A great deal has been said within the last few months 
abo’ t the necessity of revising our estimates of cost and 
selling values of farm products. It has been urged that 
the cost of production isso much reduced, and 30 much 
more of tools and other supplies can be bought with the 
dollar now than it would purchase a few years ago, that 
it wasidle to expect a return to the prices paid for grain 
and hog product previous to the recent decline. Such 
figures as the above not only tend to show the force of 
the deduction, but indicate tbat the men who framed it 
did not go far enough in their estimates of the extent of 
the change now in progress.—HWachange. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


'Itis with unfeigned pleasure that the Tribune an- 
nounces a decided improvement in the crop outlook of 
the Northwest, at least so far as Minnesota is concerned. | 
The situation as outlined by our correspondents from 
July 1 to the 12th was undoubtedly a fair representation 
of the conditions existing at that time, but cooler 
weather, and in some sections seasonable rains, have ma- 
terially changed the situation; bringing grain fields then 
promising scarce half an average yield up to fully three- 
fourths of a fair crop. While such substantial improve- 
ment in the yield is noted, there is yet more gratifying 
tesiimony *s to the quality of the incoming crop, which 
will it is said surpass any season experienced in late 
years. It will be well, however, for all dealers and 
millers in this sectionto remember that the revulsion of 
feeling among the farmers has been so great, and the 
change from a gloomy outlook to the present hopeful 
position of affairs has taken place is such a very short 
time, that the improvement is likely to be overestimated. 
It should also be noted that we are going into the harvest, 
and not coming out of it. We have had good weather 
so far, but what we shall have is an unknown quantily 
of vast significance. All these things suggest that the 
general rejoicing over the brightening prospect should 
be tempered with the reflection that harvest home will 
not be sung for some weeks to come, and may turn out 
rather more of asermonthanasong. The 7’ribune, re- 


the Northwest, and in nowise desiring to pose as the 
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skeleton at the feast, is yet constrained to advise its 
friends to be cautious and not unduly elated yet awhile, 
for fear that more of the substance and shekels of this 
section find a fresh road to the strong boxes of Chicago 
speculators, whose coffers, to speak the truth, contain al- 
ready far too much of Northwestern gold sent thither 
through the overconfidence of last year. It is a rash 
and dangerous assumption that we have regained all 
that was lost in the earlier stages of the wheat plant’s 
growth, and should make haste slowly in accepting 
many of the rose-colored statements with which the 
country is flooded just now.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


PROTECTING THEMSELVES. 


The necessity for a full understanding and mutuality 
of action between the milling and elevator interests of 
the city has long been felt, and at divers times strong ef- 
forts have been made to form a combination or coalition 
the workings of which would result in benefit to the two 
great interests so vitally concerned. At last an under- 
standing has been arrived at an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, formed, and already the power of the combi- 
nation is being felt. The objects to be obtained is the 
bettering of both interests by securing a greater cleanli- 
ness of wheat, the freezing out of the middlemen and 
refusing to have anything to do with sample or special 
bin wheat.: To compass some of the points desired, con- 
cessions were necessary and were forthcoming at once, 
the elevyatormen having reduced their price from one 
and a half cents to one cent, and the millers promise to 
compensate them by throwing as much wheat as possi- 
ble into their hands. The elevator men have also agreed 
to furnish grain up to the grading, and clean, and the 
millers on their part consent to touch sample wheat 
lightly. The most important move that they have made 
lately is in the direction of raising of the grade of St. 
Louis flour. They say that within the last two years or 
so the quality of the flour in this market has greatly de- 
preciated, and so they have decided that in order to ele- 
vate it, they will buy no wheat that is lower than No. 2. 
They are striving in every way to make this season a 
good one for business, and to make their association 
more solid they will have it incorporated. 

Since placing the above in type a hitch in the negotia- 
tions, which may result in a permanent split, has«c- 
curred. The elevator interests have presented another 
clause to the agreement, which the millers are not at all 
likely to accept. In addition to buying nothing but No. 
2 and avciding sample and special bin wheat, the millers 
are now asked to bind themselves not to purchase sack 
wheat, which is to go toelevator and be sold on grade. 
That the millers will consent to this proposition is very 
improbable, and unanimity of action, for this season at 
least, seems to have gone glimmering.—S¢. Louis 
Miller. 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR CHARGES, 


Chicago elevator owners have recently, with a flourish 
of trumpe's, made a 50 per cent. reduction in their 
charge for handling grain. Asa large section of coun- 
try penetrated by the Milwaukee and Northwestern sys- 
tems of railroad js equally tributary to Minneapolis and 
Chicago, a comparison of the storage charges at the two 
points, even after this generous (?) reduction by Chicago 
elevatormen, may not be out of place. Previous to the 
reduction the charges in Chicago were: For receiving 
and first ten days’ storage, one and one-half cents per 
bushel; storage for each succeeding ten days, or part 
thereof, one-half cent per bushel. The winter storage 
period commenced Noy. 1 and ended May 1. During 
this time the charges were the same as above until four 
cents had accrued, when no further charge was made 
until May 1. The reduction applies only to what is 
called the “handling charge,” that is, receiving, deliver- 
ing and first ten days’ storage, the new rate being three- 
fourths of a cent, as against one and one-half cents by 
the old schedule. This, of course, affords material re- 
lief where grain is sold on arrival, or before the first 
period of ten days has expired, but the percentage of re- 
duction is small when it is stored for any length of time. 
Up to last year the Minneapolis rate was one and one- 
fourth cents for the first ten days, and one-half cent for 
each fifteen days thereafter. Winter storage commenced 
Nov. 1 and ended June 1, or one month longer than in 
Chicago. It will be seen that even this rate was materi- 
ally less than Chicago’s present rate, but on Sept. 1, 1885, 
a sweeping reduction was made, the new t»riff being: 
For receiving and first twenty days’ storage, one and one- 
half cents, and one-half cent for each fifteen days there- 
after; winter storage as above. This amounts to the 
same for the first twenty days as Chicago’s new rate, but 
beyond that time Minneapolis’ rate is one-third less than 
Chicago’s. But there was a still further reduction made 
on grain going in prior to the commencement of the win- 
ter storage period and remaining after its close. Such 
grain is subject to a charge of only one-fourth of a cent 
for each fifteen days between Sept. 1 and Noy. 1, and 
between June 1 and Sept. 1 following. By the Minne- 
apolis schedule, grain going into store Sept. 1 and re- 
maining till Aug. 31 following accumulated but six and 
one-half cents storage. By the Chicago schedule, for the 
same period, the charges would amount to eleven and 
one-half cents per bushel, or a difference of five cents in 
favor of Minneapolis. It has been the custom here to 
make a tariff good for only one year, commencing Sept. 
1. I have talked with several elevator men, and while 
some think the present rate a little too low, the major- 
ity don’t look for any change the coming year. Among 
several minor additions to present capacity, the mam- 
moth institution in process of erection by the St. An- 


thony Elevator Co. will be ready for business on the new 
crop. and in view of the prospective strong competition 
for business, any action looking to an advance in rates 
will hardly be feasible. Grain will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be stored here cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world. I have dwelt upon the subject at some 
length, because the practice of rushing the bulk of the 
crop into the leading markets early isa growing one, 
and the question of economy in handling and storing it 
is of interest to every one in any way connected with the 
business.—Correspondence Milling Hngineer. 


SHORT WEIGHTS ON GRAIN, 


A meeting of some of the grain dealers of New Eng- 
land was held in Boston a few days ago for the purpose 
of protesting against short weights and measures in cars 
of grain from the West. The conclusion was arrived at 
that the only remedy is to oblige the railroads to give a 
receipt for the quantity received by them, as is the rule 
with lake carriers. The vessel is held responsible for 
any shortagefrom the quantity receipted for, and it is 
urged that the railroad should be amenable to the same 
rule. 

More than one reason exists for unwillingness on the 
part of railroad men to give the receipt asked for. The 
facilities for weighing are not the same, except to a 
limited extent, with cars as with vessels, and the lia- 
bility to loss, both by leakage and by petty stealing, 
while the grain is en route, is greater. The loss is in 
process of diminution by a tighter building of cars and 
locking them while in transit. The matter of weighing 
is a point on which a good word may be said for Chi- 
cago. 

Phe trouble complained of is chiefly experienced with 
grain that is received direct from country points. It re- 
sults from the effort to avoid payment of the cost of in- 
suring quality and quantity which is offered by the sys- 
tem of handling here. The arrangements of the trade 
in this city include an efficient inspection by disinterest. 
ed parties and correct weighing either in elevator or by 
men whose sole business it is to transfer from the cars 
of one line to those of another. There need be no 
trouble, and very seldoni is any, with grain thatis passed 
through the Lake Shore transfer or the regular ware- 
houses. Many of the receivers of grain at the Hast are 
well aware of this, and not afew prefer to have their 
grain handled here, as they believe the advantages are 
well worth the small amount of extra cost as compared 
with direct shipment from a country point. If they 
through parsimony, or others through ignorance, choose 
to buy their grain inthe West without availing them- 
selves of the facilitiés that have been provided here ex- 
pressly for their accommodation they must take the con- 
sequences, and may find that in doing so they have 
chosen the worse horn of the dilemma, He isa poor 
business man who expects to get for nothing that for 
which his rivals in trade are willing to pay.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


MIXING, 


Now thatthe elevators are pretty well cleaned out of 
their supplies of grain, it behooves the different manage- 
ments of these plants to come together and settle this 
much-talked-of subject of grain mixing. There is too 
much of it going on at this point to allow Kansas City 
to attain the supremacy which she desires as a supply 
station for all the different mills throughout the hard 
winter wheat territory. The policy heretofore carried 
out seemingly has been to give the least possible good 
wheat for money received to the different millers who 
may attempt to buy their grain here. Millers, as a rule, 
are the most forbearing class of business men extant, but 
after continued trials at purchasing wheat at Kansas 
City, they have become more aud more disgusted, until 
at present about all the best flour is made from wheat 
purchased elsewhere. There is something in the state- 
ment that the grain here is not the best adapted to the 
purposes of the miller, but there is more in the truth 
that the peculiar modes of fixing it kills about whatever 
virtue it did possess. 

One elevator man remarked a few days ago to a rep- 
resentative of the Modern Miller that it was next to im- 
possible to discontinue this mode of handling grain, that 
it was done to a much greater extent at Chicago, and 
that if a different system, having in view the non-mixing 
of grain, were inaugurated, it would only result in the 
bankruptcy of the parties who have put their capital in 
the elevators. We do not desire to see the elevatormen 
lose one cent of money, and it is because they are doing 
this, and thus inconveniencing millers, not only local, 
but scattered all through this section, that they are earn- 
estly asked to make a new departure. There is no rea- 
son nor sense in the declaration that because other cities 
do a wrong it is necessary for Kansas City to follow suit. 
Three elevator superintendents very seriously declared 
that the system as carried on here was not nearly so ob. 
jectionable as at Chicago. This has been preached right 
along for years past, and has served the purpose of a 
shield until it is well-nigh worn out. It is an accepted 
fact that all wheat which goes out of the elevators here 
is supposed to be graded according to the Chicago rules, 
and it is a notorious shame that the instances of a prime 
quality of No. 2 wheat going from locai elevators to the 
city on the lakes are becoming an unknown quantity. 
Chicago millers themselves give this city. the go-by, and 
have their runners all through the adjacent country and 
ship direct to their mills. The fact is that the greater 
amount of winter wheat produced in the states of Kansas 
and Mis ouri, if not improperly manipulated, will make 
Just the grade of wheat most acceptable to the Southern 
trade, and another fact is that so long as elevatormen 
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persist in degrading their calling to that of grain mix- 
ers, and not to what they purport to be—keepers of grain 
for the accommodation of customers—just so long will 
they be unable to build up even a passably secure busi- 
ness. 

The Board of Trade directors, lately elected, we un. 
derstand to be anti-elevator men. It isto be hoped that 
this rumor is true. If they will but spend their term of 
office in cleaning out the Augean rot io the system of 
mixing now in vogue they will accomplish something that 
will best advance the grain interests at this point. Nowis 
the best time to get a new order of things under way, at 
the season of the year when the elevators are nearest 
empty. Letthe order be promulgated that the first time 
parties are discovered engaging in this nefarious pursuit 
to the hurt of the trade here they shall be summarily 
kicked out of the Board and their elevators be held no 
longer for public use. After a very few examples have 
been made a change inthe situation will be observed. 
Orders will pile in here from all sections of the South- 
west and millers will once more rejoice that they have in 
their midst public storehouses for their grain which can 
be depended upon.— Modern Miller. 


WANTED. 


A man experienced in the grain trade wants a situation 
in a grain office in Nebraskaor in Kansas. Address 

N. W.S., care AmERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Travk, Chicago, Ill. 


or 


WANTED TO RENT. 


An elevator in some good corn district in Kansas. Ad- 
dress with full description and terms 
Box 185, Great Bend, Kan. 


ag Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Four steam elevators, situated in Central Nebraska. 
Allin good condition, nearly new, and located in good 
towns. The total elevator capacity is 100,000 bushels; 
crib capacity, 50,000 bushels. Address 

B. F., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6 horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of our own make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry AnD MAcurne Co., Fremont, Neb. 


FOR SALE, HAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 


One Whiteman Agricultural Horse Power Hay Press, 
17x18, in good repair ; used only two years. Cash, $125. 
Reason for selling, going out of business. 

One steam press, Dederick & Co., 14x18, Belt Perpetu- 
al Press, in good repair. Press fifteen tons a day by 
steam. . : 

Cash, $200. 

Reason for selling, going out of business. Address 

W. Armineron, Agent, Natrona, Ill. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 


A firm that has been successfully engaged in the 
lumber and grain trade in Kansas for a number of years, 
having decided to close out its business, now offers its 
lumber yards and grain elevators for sale. It has four 
steam elevators, nearly new and most advantageously 
located, and a large number of warehouses. The grain 
business will be sold separate from the lumber business, 
if purchascr does not desire both. For further particu- — 
lars call at or address 

Room 21, Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


My grain elevator (Chase plan) of 50,000 bushels’ bin 
capacity. In connection with the same two fast-running 
chop mills (seventy bushels an hour) and a large ware-— 
house with rear track connection with the P., Ft. W. & 
C.R. R. This is a splendid opening for a live man with 
sufficient means. Large trade fully established. Only 
elevator and chop mills in the city, having a population 
of 100,000. Poor health isthe reason for selling. Lib-— 
eral terms. Address p 

Jonn P. Dan, Lock Box 26, Allegheny, Pa, 
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A Word to Elevator Managers, Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 


A FEW POINTS TO REMEMBER WHEN BUILDING AN 
ELEVATOR. 


Because consignments of grain must necessarily be 
subject to elevator weights, it does not follow that they 
must also be subject to the possibility of errors 
in recording these weights when this possibility 
may just as well be an impossibility, The 
adoption of the Check Scale Beam at Elevators where 
disinterested and often incompetent men are weighing 
somebody else’s grain, is only a reasonable pre- 
caution against errors. Demuth’s Check Scale Beam is 
an absolute safeguard against errors in computing 
and recording the weights. Manufactured by 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Foster, Olmsted & Co. (ex-Goy. Foster), of Fostoria, 
O., extensive grain dealers and shippers, say of Demuth’s 
Check Scale Beam, that “itis the best investment they 
have made in a long time.” It is satisfaction besides be- 
ing money in pecket to be able to locate these often- 
times serious discrepancies in weights. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C0,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN«COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Pee oN Cr 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. R. 


¥F. B. MILLS, 


G&. W. YATES, 
Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, 
; Room 52. 


Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 138. 


MILLS & YATES. 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 
Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio haying Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.0.b. cars in sacks. Consignments solicited, Cargo 
Orders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED isso, 
C. H. GRAVES. W. Van Brunt. 


C. H. GRAVES & Co., 
GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U . Ss. A, 
- GRAVES, DULUTH. 


CABLE ADDRESS, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 
{30 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DAKOTA WREAT 


Ko) 0 
f F.W.McKINNEY, = |>z 

. = 
=| Grain, Loans and Land, |?3 

° r 

~ Bismarck, Dalxcta. ae 
6 Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat | 2 
Ps Promptly Filled. ans 


DAHROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


Tos. J. Pursuey. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EFERENCES: 
First Noitonal Bank of Peoria, Tl. il GRAIN, HAY 
SEEDS, 


Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Til. j 
And Mercantile Agencies. 
(special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


C. H, ARTHUR, H, D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE. 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Gratn. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buittfalo, N.Y. 


SASS ei ES Sse 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Kuture Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been yeri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


ALEX. G. TYNG & SON, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Refer to Frmst Narronat Bank of Peoria, and to the 
RAIN TRADE generally. 


J. M. QIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti 
mores JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO, 
Chicago. 


J. M. Smrra. J. A. DEWEY’ 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLrvER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND. 


Commission Merchant, 


40 West FourtH STREET, 
OINOINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


8. P. Tompson. L. J. LEDERER, 


S. P. Thompson & Co., 


FLOUR AND CRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FFICE: WAREHOUSE: 
46 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 15 Patterson Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Refer by permission to Henry Jamns, Esq., Pres. Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank; ENocu Prart, Esg., Pres. Nat. Farmers and Plant- 
ers’ Bank; Rost. T. BALDWIN, Esq, Pres. Nat. Mechanics’ Bank. 


Liberal Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


SUS SOAS is Sa eA ORS 


“Bh Arvericun Jalqyator and 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


iw 


? 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Gram Grade,” 


pull of hoist save can be instant. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


FOR UNDOADING CARS 


Is without clutches.and driven he paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
y ac 


usted. A big saving in ropes, sane: lubricants and _ repairs 


over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within’sa few years. 


Eleven Double Machines have been in 


practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 


| . 
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E, E. Hanks. C.R. DELAMATY R 


~s8 PERFORATED METALS. "290" "Te SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@s With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


15,000 BUSHELS 


Of Corn Per Day 


Can be shelled clean from the cob, and cleaned 
perecly by the Dustless Eureka No. 4, with one- 

a f the power others use, with less work. 

Smaller sizes, 10,000, 4,000 and 2,£00 bushels 
capacity. The only flexible, cased upright ma- 
chine in the market, not an infringement on our 
Patent of August 15, 1871. Don’t risk paying 
royalty. New principle of automatic feed, only 
four joints or bearings, slow motion, practically 
lasts forever. Sold on trial, freight paid both ways 
by us if not as advertised. No. 1, runs with less 
power than others to shell 500 bushels per day. 
Only kind in the world mounted on the same 
wagon with engine and boiler for field use. Fitted 
for 2, 4 and8 horse power. Most economical and 
handy agricultural and pies mounted engines. 
Also the most economical stationary engines and” 
boil-rs in use from 5 to 100 horse power. 


Eureka Mfg. Co., 


CORRY, PA. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


For Use For FREMONT, NEB.. 
‘ All Kinds 
: x ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
mils, THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
Llevators Grain- Stands eae yw and 
and eae Cleaning Plans, Specifications 
Be : : MANUFAOTORERS OF Machin- AND ESTIMATES. 
= Seve. aie Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
Houses. ea : PERFORATED SHEET My ETAL OF ALLKIND ery. ey, Telaes Cleavers Corn Shel- 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y | |= 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHNSON Oc FIELD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


pean ay.olee maguize mow ofered for melibs purposes. Light Running, 
arge in Capacity. erfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY. f 

These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


= 4 largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 
= = 
8 roo i 
N vn 
Ploy Ve 
F || = 
= | — 
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AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS, 
GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine ia 
: kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 1388. Third St., 
La Fayette, Ind. 
— -Also Manufacturers of 


.., McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 


- 
ed 
mera 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


Dump. Also Shafting 


Pulleys, Hangers an 


== Warehouse Machinery 


SS 55SSS5SSS>>= of every description. 


Mill Suppl 
levator: Mill Supplies |= sTEVENs <qemey 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber PORTABLE MILLS 
or CORN d= 
BELTING foun 
g= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. | pup orate 
> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. BUHR STONES 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y¥. : 
Mention this paper. lun} -= 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


JOHN CGC. KILNER, 


107 Hope St.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICRS: 
Boston, 50 Oliver Street 
2 N. 5th Street. 
H, 98 4th ave. 


54 Carondelet St. Iwillship this Hay and Straw Press to YORK 9 NEBRASKA. 


San Francisco, any place on condition that if four men and one 


Hiviak to has toon team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 


= jh i 
§5 Send to office for cirenlar. } hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 


NEW GRLEANS, 54 Carondelet St. you may keep the press without pay. For condi- 
SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. | tions, circulars, etc., address SPROCKET WHEELS, 


HAVANA, 56 San Ignacio. 


Send to nearest office for Cirenlar. J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, IL. STEAM PIPE AND FITTINCS » Etc., Etc. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


-——— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS.——— 


Tit BARNARD & LEAS MFG. 0. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 
THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 
Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 

DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 

EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


——ALSO THE 


BARNARD NINE-INCH ROLLER MILL, 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING AND MOST ECONOMICAL ROLL ON THE MARKET. 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased ‘with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is ~ ~ 
w very easy matter. 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. all mo a i 


Yours truly, J. M. DAVIDSON, 


Separator. . Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer. 


—WE ARE PREPARED TO FPURNISH— 


SWICKARD AND WELLS DUMPS AND DUMP IRONS 


Under License from.J. M. Harper, and to Guarantee all Purchasers against Damages for Infringement. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’! Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send for re tise 27°; —to— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, CO,, sf lll, 


CALDWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! pc amiss 
} Get Prices BUCKETS 
HEADQUARTERS, Secure Catalogue for 1886 


H “CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washingin S1, CHICAGO 
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they 


FRED. 
GROTENRATH, 


PRACTICAL 


SEED HANDLERS. 
Sey 


MILLWRIGHT, 


Sole Manufacturer 


Flax Seed 


Separator. 


| ~ Light-Running, 


AND IN 


CLEANING 


It has no equal. 


The best possible obtainable results 
P olishers. i t 


further information and prices. Address 


without any waste. Agent for the Morgan 
Particular attention paid to the building of Flour Mills, Oil 


n Separators, Smutters, Barley and Malt 


Dustless Grai s 
reweries, Malt Houses, etc. 


Mills, Elevators, 


Fred. Grotenrath, 5983 I¥sland Ave. Milwaukee, Wiis. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR sons 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


ION of the WORLD. === 


The CHAMP 


} 


al 


4 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Everybody is astonished to see the work p= =====: 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We caN and |= 8 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- === === 


| 
ll 


er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
& over in the oats. No other Separator can 
|help running wheat over, where the suction § 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


i 


E 


vy), 
Cc arro } l Co., 4 I I ® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE’ 


= 
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Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


Fy 


Ss 


—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 


WE MAZES 


wi 


Tl 


Seven Different Sizes 


—FOR— 
W arehouses 
% and Elevators. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 


C. S. BEEBE, RACINE, WIS. 


Jones.WHe Pays the Freight 


| 
Large Capacity, | ag 


HOPPER SCALES. 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 
Before purchasing, send 


send for | for Price List of our Stand- 


ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—Al sizes 


made. 
—ADDRESS— 


of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


——FOR——_ 


TRIMMING CARS 


‘IIL ‘@1109g ‘1894}$ swepy yynog Giz 
OL H0IWd WOT Gnas 


"00 3 YUXAXNGNVS ‘H 


With this Spout you can load a car without 
shoveling, and it is the best Spout for general use 
in the market. Will work well in any kind of an 
Elevator, and is designed expressly for loading 
where there is but little fall from bin. 


Morse ENGINEERING Co. 


eee ee eee 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SISfBES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


WE MAKE be —— RECEIVED —— 
ee Highest Awards 
—— AT THE —— 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54 inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


CRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


WORDLE ARGH, aps es 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiriog tote Dried Artificially. 
l2~ Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is no Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weevil and Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. [3 This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en ire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St. CHICACO ILL. 


Howes Challenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap Simple, is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED} \ From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET PRICE IIs T.— No. 0—1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
KEtc.. 50c¢ per 100. $4.00 per 1.000; No. 1—2 0z.—_For Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs. Etc., 65¢ per 100, $5.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.—Kor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No. 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, & te., $1.25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 gil 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges, 

On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request _isin- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Parties 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must sena post»ge with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 35¢ for No. 2, 5ue for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


KF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or-= 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and Blevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you, 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - = OHIO. 


“CAMARET” 


GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES, 


EVERY SHEET STAMPED WITH BRAND 
AND THICKNESS. 


ae 


| 


Le 1 


A maker’s brand, Controlled by us to the extent that we represent the 
manufacturers in the United States. We are thus enabled to keep up tiie stand- 
ard quality of this brand, the makers being under contract with us to do so. 


We guarantee the material of the “‘CAMARET” to be the best Martin-Sie. 
mens Steel (exactly the same muterial as the “ Gilbertson’s Old Method,”) while 
many of the cheaper plates offered in competition with the “CAMARET,” are 
made of Bessemer Steel, which can be bought at a less price, hence is of inferior 
quality. 

For the information of the trade we repeat the guarantees which have made our “CAMA- 
RET” Brand so famous throughout the country. 


The following is our spec fic guarantee of all the plates purchased from us under the brand 
“CAMARET.” 


1. Thatthe coating though not quite so heavy as ont. “Gilbertson’s Old Method," is of the 
same quality, is evenly distributed and heavy, perfectly coating and protecting the iron, 


2. That they will stand any strain encountered in working a Roofing Plate. 


3. That each sheet is cut perfectly square, has an even surface and is free from ragged or 
beaded edges. 


4, That each box contains 112 sheets of uniform gauge, and that each sheet is stamped 
with brand and gauge. 


5, That every box of “‘CAMARET” Roofing Plates is securely strapped with iron, to pre 
vent the boxes breaking in transit. 


We take the entire product of the Millin this Brand of Roofing Plate; and 
the Works are under Contract with us to keep up the Quality of 
Goods as Guaranteed by us, and agree not to furnish the “CAMARET” Roofing 
Plate to anyone else, either under this Brand ora Private Brand. 


Merchant & Co., 


525 ARCH ST., 90 Beekman St., 


PHILADELPHIA. NEWYORK. 


184 Kinzie St., 


CHICACO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 


From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
Jer, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
3 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes lsss power to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob: grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. orks 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices, 
RESS 


H, A. HAWKINS. 248 Randolph St., 


CHICAGO. 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


Y You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY Works, 


BRIE, PA.. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFrFIcR, 115 Kinzie ST. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHINACO, ILi. 


SEEDS 


Warehouses { 
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STILWELL’'S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


Manufacturers of 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <P 


STILWELL ne BIERCE MFC. CO., 


BAYTON, 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


“IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


=. 4 (2 Write for Description and Prices._@&} 


TELE: — 


Diamond a Mill. 


my > 
S s 
AND FILTER COMBINED. Bs g 
Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- | © 3 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. > > 
S) eh 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!) . 
4 <2 a 
This cut is 4 facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, RQ s 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. al = 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! Q z 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION a s 


For full Descriptive Circular, ad- 
dress 


McLAUGHLIN, SHEROON & CO,, 


OWATONNA, MINN. 
H. C. STAVER IMPLEMENT CO., General 
Agents, Chicago, III. 


M. NAGIE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 
Stationary 


and 


Agricultural 
Steam Emsgines. 


OHIO, U. BS. A. 


i. 


ill-be paid for any Grain Fan 
that can clean and 


f same size 


zer. which we offer cheap, 
lar and Price List maiied free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 


BRA DST Vee Je 


Bradstreet's, the weekly financial and commercial 
news pavers published by The Bradstreet Mercan- 
tile Agency, is now inits thirteenth volume, and 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer” 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 
none in Europe. In the twelve volumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 

eepared matter—facts and figures—relating to 
susiness topics than can be found in any other 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 


tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and ¢ s of over $1,400 /000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its small army. of over 1,6%% 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents This organization makes extensive investi- 
gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
full reports of the conditions and prospects” of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 
business, practically making Bradstreet’s the au- 


thor ty as to the condition and: prospects of the 

commerciai world. It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way ale is pages made up to cater to the pop- 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in- 
sinnating ‘advertisers. No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly 
packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions 
and data as to make Bradstreet’s an acceptable and 
#lmost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men. 


J. HH. HETssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Samle Lavelones and Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for. Price List and Samples. 


e “SALEM”© 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


. J, CLARK 
& CO., 
Sole Manuf’rs, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CALUMET & CHICAGO 
CANAL & DOCK C0., 


The largest land cwners at SOUTH CHICAGO and 


in the Calumet Region, offer on liberal terms 


SITES FOR FACTORIES, 


Lots or acre property on river and railroad, con. 
necting with the B. & O., Chicago & Atlantic, 
Chicago & E. Illinois, Chicago, R. I. & P., 
Chicago & W. Indiana, and Belt Line, Ill. 
Cent., L. S. & Mich. So., L., N. Albany &, 
Chicago, Mich. Cent., N. Y., Chicago & St. 
Louis and P., Ft. W. & Guieee Railroads. 

Number of passenger trains to and from Chicago 
to South Chicago daily is about 75 each way. 

Also Docks on Calumet River, with its splendid 
harbor at South Chicago, and the only river property 
connecting with the Belt Line, which also connects 
with every R. R. entering Chicago. 

Towage One-Half Chicago Rates. 


Capital invested at this point alone, $9,000,000.°° 


In buildings and plants, - - 4,100,000. 
Value of product last year, == 9,000,000.°° 
Lumber received last year, + 105,000,000 Ft. 


Among the many large establishments already 
located are the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s 
Bessemer Steel Rail Mill, the Calumet Iron and 
Steel Co.’s Rolling Mill and Nail Manufactory, 
The Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago 
Forge and Bolt Works, &c.. &e. 

M4 NUFACTURERS, or shippers of COAL, 
PIG IRON, IRON ORE LUMBER, ETC. 
also parties who wish to build GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS wi please correspond with us. 

Contractors for River and Harbor Improvements, 
Dredging Dock and Pier Construction, Pile Founda- 
tions, etc. Estimates on application. 

Office, 170 Dearborn Street, STP OTE SEES CES CMEOT SS) sear le Fa See ae nc ae adc ce a 


e “SALEM 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


SALEM, - 


=NoTIcCH= 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND CAPITALISTS. 


S. E. Worrell’s Improved Drying Machines. 


{ Damp Grain, Seeds, Green Coffee and 
Combined Drier and Cooler—for. Spices, Granulated Tobacco, Coal Screen- 
(PATENTED IN 1882 AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.) | ings, Sawdust, Sand, Gravel, Ete. 


“Web”? Drying Machine—for 


(PATENTED RECENTLY. ) 


Wool, Cotton, Flax Fiber, Tow, Paper Stock, 
and Similar Fibrous Material. 


( Starch Refuse, Offal, Salt, Brewers’ ‘‘ Grains,” Dis- 
*« “ Hercules” Drier—for tillery ‘“Slops,” “ Tankage ” Sewage, Clay and 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) | other wet Products. 


These three machines, greatly differing in construction but adapted to the same 
principle, i. e., utilizing direct fire heat in the simplest and most effeciual manner for 
drying damp materials, cover nearly the whole drying field. They are the most 
economical in cost and operation, using less fuel and power than any other drierin the 
market. They embody the latest discoveries in the science of drying in the most prac- 
tical form. There is arapidly growing demand for them both at home and abroad. 
They are constructed wholly of iron, can be manufactured in any well-appointed 
machine shop, and are sold at a good profit. 

The demand for them is already greater than the proprietor can supply; to fill 
present wants, and to be enabled to push their introduction into general use as rapidly 
as possible, he would like to join some well established, energetic manufacturer or 
capitalists in tbe enterprise, which promises excellent returns for the investment, and 
can be widely extended. To such parties the undersigned is ready to present favorable 
propositions. Heisa practical machinist and has had a long experience in making and 
operating drying machines. He can devote his whole time to the business, and does 
not object to locating in any well located manufacturing point. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet and circulars clearly describing the above machines. No speculator 
need apply. 

For personal reference or any further information, address the undersigned, sole 
patentee and proprietor. 8S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 


* See illustrated descriptive article in the reading columns of this issue. 


o “SALEM @ 
ELEVATOR- BUCKET 


eo “SALEMZ 8 
ELEVATOR BUCKET = 


Thornburgh & 
Gen’! Agents. 
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“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
_. tors for the follow- 
si] ing strong reasons: 

ist.—ltissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong an a 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run 4 fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2da.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same work 

th.—This machine will clean and screem better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
ene Separators are also made with the **side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


Flax 
SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


{ RACINE Wis. 


BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


“METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 
and others: 

Wecall your attention 
to the above miil for 
_ grinding feed of all 
- kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
and durability it “has no 


NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 772 Poydras St. 


DETA CHAR LE equal. Manufactured by 
w.R. EYNON, 

In every Link. EspreciaLiy F— 63 Cotes St., Clev eland 

DESIGNED for Ohio. 
Elevators, | 

Conveyors, r 0, % 
Drive Belts, M 

anufacturer and Dealer 
Etc., Etc. IN ALL KINDS OF 

—For Handling — 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
/ PAPER PULP, 

lh TAN BARK, BOXES, 

ln, BARRELS, "ETC. 

_ BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 
‘Sena for Circular and Price List. 
—ADDRESS—— 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


“ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., DP EY BREAN, 
- COLUMBUS, OHIO. 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


SYKES’ IRON | ECOsleG co. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of x j 
buildings, easi- 0 F&F 
ly put on. Un- & 
surpassed. Use 2 
the Sykes’ Im- 4 
proved and be fe 


happy. 9 


ii 
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The King of Portable Grinding Mills 
THE KASTNER PATENT. 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refonded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8. Canal St.. ~- + Chicago, Di 


iMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
PROVEMENT. Itis 

Sa Ow manufactured of 

Steel or Malleable 


t 22 light and handy. 

Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deli y- 
ered free. If desired, 20 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. “Address.” 


a CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


h IRON AND STEEL 
\ CROWWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
| PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 
t= Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


GAMER EDGE, OFT: 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of mrs 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


7 =~. Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 

-™ Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, éte. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Co ings, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
») in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


chat ee ath Lda lla 


~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - [16th Street, East River, 
(== In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


ot 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding. 


32” 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron toe Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


Canton 
Ohio. 


T.C. SNYDER & C 


BEADED 
Manufacturers of a General Line of 


IRON ROOFING! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. Seamless. Solderless Eave Trough, 
Malleable Hangers, ete. 
{= Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


-H O i= S E ea @) WwW E R S| BEST ROOF FOR ANY BUILDING. 


1886. 


‘MANUFACTURED BY: 


‘THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


3 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Dinan Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


D.R. Putnam..... 0.2... eee eee McGregor, Iowa 
Basset, Hunting & Co... «. ES iba 
Ww. WwW, Cargill & Bro.. 

Hodges & Hyde, 2... ..eeeeeeeeen es 
Brooks Bros. . 

Northern Dakota Ele. Co. ... 


Shafiing, Palleys, Boxes, Hanwers, 


or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Locke & Bunker 
Cargill Bros: ¢..4 £. Phe Roaes ch oe oa Ns 
F. H. Peavey & Co:. 
Cargill & Bagley . 
Northwestern Ele. Co. 
Minn. & Northern Elevator Co ...-- ss 

Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
Boots, Irons, Ete. 

«Kor Prices, write the Manufacturers, 


THE “L.-B, M, CO.” CLUTCH, | 


AN IATPROMED 


HUB FRICTION CLUTCH, 


. La Os te Wis 


CAPABLE OF TRANSMITTING ANY REQUIRED HORSE-POWER.,. 


May be used asa Cut-off Coupling, or in connection with 


SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS OR GEARS. 


This Clutch runs in Oil. 
No Dry Brakes to cut out. 
Has been in Use for eight years. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 


~—=CFICA GO == 


JOHN F. HAZEN, Pres. 


JU. G. BATTELLE, Sec'y. 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OVER 1500 


Gomes Lrom: «Lim «etocia. 
Four Widths of Corrugations Made. 
STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFING! 


JAMES HICKS, Treas. 


All Paint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! | 


GHO.J7.FRitTs, 


——MANUFACTURER OF—— 


(Combined or Detached ] 


ERITZ PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES, 
BEAM AND ECCENTRIC DOCTORS, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Fritz Patent Engine s Boiler, | 
BUILT IN 7 SIZES, 3 COMPLETE READY : WORK. | 


Costsonly $3.25 ered AS )_ Lasts 
a life time on Steep or I'lat roofs..Ready for use, An 
Lody can apply tt. Ulastrated book Free if you mention 
thispaper. Write at once to 143 Duane St., . City. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING co. eo 


Samples free, if you mention AMERICAN ELEVATOR. a . 
SHEATHING PAPERS at reduced prices; all colors, weights and auaiigiee 


2 
| 
i 


il 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRE 


— 0F 0UR—— 


IN OPERATION | ; 
In the Northwest. ’ 


ii) Manufacturers and » 


2022 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo.! 2 : 


aa & COMSTOCK MFG. CO, 


| Patent Steel Conveyors, | 


| fi) Elevator 


= Furnished on Short Notice. 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill... 


F 
——MANUFACTURERS 0F — 


MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


HERCULES 
STEEL SCOOP | 
OGEPT.29s 1881 | I 


Dealers in 


Buckets. 


For All Purposes. 


I=" SEND © For’ CATALOGUE. 


Circular Elevators 


’ Plans and Specification S 


